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The Author begs to state that he prints 
these Sermons in compliance with the wish of 
many Members of the University. Immediately 
after their delivery, he received an address from 
the resident Bachelors and Undergraduates, headed 
by the most distinguished names, and numerously 
signed, requesting their publication. The same 
request was also made from other quarters. 
Under these circumstances the Author felt that 
he had nothing to do, but to regret that the 
Sermons were not more deserving of the inter- 
est thus kindly manifested, and to commit them 
at once to the press. 

Camber WELL, March lOr 1836* 
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SERMON I. 



THE GREATNESS AND CONDESCENSION OF GOD. 



PSALM CXLV. 13, 14. 

Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and thy do- 
minion endureth throughout all generations. The 
Lord upholdeth all that fall, cmd lifteth up all those 
that be bowed down. 

What we admire in these verses, is their com- 
bining the magnificence of unlimited power with 
the assiduity of unlimited tenderness. It is this 
combination which men are apt to regard as well- 
nigh incredible, supposing that a Being so great 
as Grod, can never concern himself with beings 
so inconsiderable as themselves. Tell them that 
God lifteth up those that be bowed down, and 
they cannot imagine that his kingdom and do- 
minion are unbounded; — or tell them, on the other 
hand, of the greatness of His empire, and they 
think it impossible that He should uphold all that 
fall. If you represent Deity as busied with what 
they reckon insignificant, the rapid impression is, 
that He cannot, at the same time, be equally at- 
tentive to what is vast ; and if you exhibit Him 
as occupied with what is vast, there is a sudden 
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misgiving that the insignificant must escape His 
observation. And it is of great importance, that 
men be taught to view in Gk)d that combination 
of properties which is affirmed in our text. It 
is certain that the greatness of God is often 
turned into an argument, by which men would 
bring doubt on the truths of Redemption and 
Providence. The unmeasured inferiority of man 
to his Maker is used in proof, that so costly a 
work as that of Redemption can never have been 
executed on our behalf; and that so unwearied 
a watchfulness as that of Providence can never 
be engaged in our service. Whereas, no reason 
whatever can be derived from our confessed in- 
significance, against our being the objects whether 
of Redemption or of Providence — seeing it is 
equally characteristic of Deity, to attend to the 
inconsiderable and to the great, to extend His 
dominion throughout all generations, and to lift 
up those that be bowed down. 

It is on this truth we would employ our pre- 
sent discourse, endeavouring to prove, that human 
insignificance, as set in contrast with divine great- 
ness, furnishes no argument against the doctrine 
of our Redemption, and none against that of an 
universal Providence. 

Now a man will consider the heavens, the 
work of Gknl's fingers, the moon and the stars 
which He hath ordained, and he will perceive 
that the earth on which we dwell is but the 
solitary unit of an innumerable multitude. It 
appears to him as though, if this globe were 
suddenly annihilated, it would scarcely be missed 



from the firmament, and leave no felt vacancy 
in the still crowded fields of the heavens. And 
if our earth be thus so insignificant an unit that 
its abstraction would not disturb the splendours 
and harmonies of the universe, how shall we 
think that God hath done so wondrous a thing 
for its inhabitants as to send His own Son to 
die in their stead? Thus an argument is at- 
tempted to be drawn from the insignificance of 
man to the improbability of Redemption; one 
verse of our text is set against the other; and 
the confessed fact, that God's dominion is through- 
out all generations, is opposed to the alleged fact, 
that He gave His own Son that he might lift 
up the fallen. 

But it ought at least to be remembered that 
man was God's workmanship, made after his image, 
and endowed with powers which fitted him for 
lofty pursuits. The human race may or may 
not be insignificant. We know nothing of the 
orders of intelligence which stretch upwards be- 
tween ourselves and God; and we are therefore 
incompetent to decide what place we occupy in 
the scale of creation. But at the least we know, 
independently of Revelation, that a magnificent 
scene was appointed for our dwelling; and that, 
when God reared a home for man. He built it 
of the sublime and the beautiful, and lavished 
alike His might and His skill on the furniture 
of its chambers. No one can survey the works 
of nature, and not perceive that God has some 
regard for the children of men, however fallen 
and polluted they may be. And if God manifest 
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a regard for us in temporal things, it must be 
far from incredible that He would do the same 
in spiritual. There can be nothing fairer than 
the expectation, that He would provide for our 
well-being as moral and accountable creatures, with 
a care at least equal to that exhibited towards 
us in our natural capacity. So that it is per- 
fectly credible that God would do something on 
behalf of the fallen ; and then the question is, 
whether any thing less than Redemption through 
Christ would be of worth and of efficacy? It is 
certain that we cannot conceive any possible mode, 
except the revealed mode through the sacrifice of 
Christ, in which God could be both just and the 
justifier of sinners. Reckon and reason as we will, 
we can sketch out no plan by which transgres- 
sors might b^ saved, the divine attributes honoured, 
and yet Christ not have died. So far as we have 
the power of ascertaining, man must have re- 
mained unredeemed, had he not been redeemed 
through the Incarnation and Crucifixion. And if 
it be credible that Gk)d would eflFectively inter- 
pose on man's behalf; and if tlie only discoverable 
method in which he could thus interpose, be that 
of Redemption through the sacrifice of his Son; 
what becomes of the alleged incredibility, founded 
on the greatness of God as contrasted with the 
insignificance of man ? We do not depreciate the 
wonders of the interference. We will go all lengths 
in proclaiming it a prodigy which confounds the 
most masterful, and in pronouncing it a mystery 
whose depths not even Angels can fathom, that, 
for the sake of beings inconsiderable as ourselves. 



there should have been acted out an arrangement 
which brought Grodhead into flesh, and gave up 
the Creator to ignominy and death. But the 
greatness of the wonder furnishes no just ground 
for its disbelief. There can be no weight in the 
reasoning, that because man is so low, and God 
so high, no such work can have been wrought 
as the Redemption of our race. We are certain 
that we are cared for in our temporal capacity; 
and we condude, therefore, that we cannot have 
been neglected in our eternal. And then — ^find- 
ing that, unless redeemed through the sacrifice 
of Christ, there is no supposable method of human 
deliverance — it is not the brightness of the moon 
as she travels in her lustre, and it is not the 
array of stars which are marshalled on the firma- 
ment, that shall make us deem it incredible that 
God would give his Son for our rescue: rather, 
since moon and stars light up man's home, they 
shall do nothing but assure us of the Creator's 
loving-kindness; and thus render it a thing to 
be believed — though still amazing, still stupendous 
— ^that He whose l^ingdom is an everlasting king- 
dom, and whose dominion endureth throughout 
all generations, should have made himself to be 
sin for us, that He might uphold all that fall, and 
lift up all those that be bowed down. 

But it is in regard to the doctrine of an uni- 
versal Providence that men are most ready to, 
raise objections, from the greatness of Gk)d as con- 
trasted with their own insignificance. They cannot 
believe, that He who is so mighty as to rule the 
heavenly hosts can condescend to notice the wants 
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of the meanest of his creatures; and thus they 
deny to him the combination of properties asserted 
in our text, that, whilst possessed of unlimited 
empire, he sustains the feeble and raises the 
prostrate. 

We shall not stay to expose the falseness of 
an opinion which has sometimes found advocates, 
that, having created this world, God left it to 
itself, and bestows no thought on its concerns. 
But whilst few would hold the opinion in the 
extent thus announced, many would limit the 
divine Providence, and thus take from the doc- 
trine its great beauty and comfort. It is easy 
and common to represent it as incompatible with 
the confessed grandeur of our Maker, that He 
should busy himself with the concerns of the 
poorest of His creatures: but such reasoning be- 
trays ignorance as to what it is in which great- 
ness consists. It may be that, amongst finite 
beings, it is not easy, and perhaps not possible, 
that attention to what is minute, or comparar* 
tively unimportant, should be combined with 
attention to things of vast moment. But we 
never reckon it an excellence that there is not, 
or cannot be, this union. On the contrary, we 
should declare that man at the very summit of 
true greatness, who proved himself able to unite 
what had seemed incompatible. If a man, for 
example, be a great statesman, and the manage- 
ment of a vast empire be delivered into his hands, 
we can scarcely expect that, amid the multiplicity 
of mighty affairs which solicit his attention, he 
should find time for the duties of more ordinary 



life. We feel that, engrossed with occupations 
of overwhelming importance, it is hardly possible 
that he should be assiduous in the instruction of 
his children, or the inspection of his servants, or 
the visiting and relieving his distressed fellow- 
men. But we never feel that his greatness would 
be diminished, if he were thus assiduous. We 
are ready, on the contrary, to admit that we 
should give him, in a higher degree than ever, 
our respect and admiration, if we knew that, 
whilst he had his eye on every wheel in the 
machinery of government, and his comprehensive 
mind included all that had a bearing on the 
well-being of the empire, he discharged with 
exemplary fideUty every relative duty, and en- 
tered with as much assiduousness into all that 
concerned his neighbours and dependents, as 
though he had not to extend his carefulness 
over the thousand departments of a complicated 
system. What would be thought of that man's 
estimate of greatness, who should reckon it de- 
rogatory to the statesman that he thus combined 
attention to the inconsiderable with attention to 
the stupendous; and who should count it incon- 
sistent with the loftiness of his station, that, amid 
duties as arduous as faithfully discharged, he had 
an ear for the prattle of children, and au eye for 
the interests of the friendless, and a heart for the 
sufferings of the destitute? Would there not be 
a feeling, mounting almost to veneration, towards 
the ruler who should prove himself equal to the 
superintending every concern of an empire, and 
who could yet give a personal attention to the 
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wants of many of the poorest of its families; 
and who, whUst gathering within the compass of 
an ample intelligence every question of foreign 
and home policy, protecting the commerce, main- 
taining the honour, and fostering the institutions 
of the state, could minister tenderly at the bed- 
side of sickness, and hearken patiently to the 
tale of calamity, and be as active for the widow 
and the orphan, as though his whole business were 
to lighten the pressure of domestic affliction? 

We can appeal, then, to your own notions 
of true greatness, for a refutation of the common 
arguments against the Providence of God. We 
know not why that should be derogatory to the 
majesty of the Ruler of the universe, which, by 
the general confession, would add immeasurably 
to the majesty of one of the earth's potentates. 
And if we should rise in our admiration and 
applause of a statesman, or sovereign, in propor- 
tion as he shewed himself capable of attending 
to things comparatively petty and insignificant, 
without neglecting the grand and momentous, cer- 
tainly we are bound to apply the same principle 
to our Maker — ^to own it, that is, essential to his 
greatness, that, whilst marshalling planets and 
ordering the motions of all worlds throughout 
the sweep of immensity, he should yet feed " the 
young ravens that call upon him," and number 
the very hairs of our heads; essential, in short, 
that, whilst His kingdom is an everlasting king- 
dom, and his dominion endureth throughout all 
generations, he should uphold all that fall, and 
raise up those that are bowed down. 



We would add to this, that objections against 
the doctrine of God's Providence are virtually 
objections against the great truths of creation. 
Are we to suppose that this or that ephemeral 
thing, the tiny tenant of a leaf or a bubble, is 
too insignificant to be observed by God; and 
that it is absurd to think that the animated point, 
whose existence is a second, occupies any portion 
of those inspections which have to spread them- 
selves over the revolutions of planets, and the 
movements of angels? Then to what authorship 
are we to refer this ephemeral thing? We sub- 
ject it to the powers of the microscope, and are 
amazed, perhaps, at observing its exquisite synl- 
metrics and adornments, with what skill it has 
been fashioned, with what glory it has been 
clothed : but we find it said 4;hat it is dishonour- 
ing to God to suppose him careful or observant 
of this insect; and then oiu: difliculty is, who 
made, who created this insect? I know not what 
there can be too inconsiderable for the Providence, 
if it have not been too inconsiderable for the 
creation, of God. What it was not unworthy of 
God to form, it cannot be unworthy of God to 
preserve. Why declare any thing excluded by 
its insignificance from his watchfulness, which 
could not have been produced but by his power? 
Thus the universal Providence of God is little 
more than an inference from the truth of His 
being the universal Creator. And men may speak 
of the littleness of this or that creature, and ask 
how we can believe that the animalcule, scarce 
perceptible as it floats by us on the evening 
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breeze, is observed and cared for by that Being, 
inaccessible in his sublimity, who "sitteth upon 
the circle of the earth, and the inhabitants there- 
of are as grasshoppers:" but we ask in reply, 
whether or no it be God who gave its substance 
and animation to this almost invisible atom; and 
unless they can point out to us another creator, 
we shall hold that it must be every way worthy 
of God, that he should turn all the watchfulness 
of a guardian on the work of his own bands — 
for it cannot be more true, that, as universal 
Creator, he has such power that his dominion 
endureth throughout all generations, than that, as 
universal sustainer, he has such carefulness for 
whatever he hath formed, that he upholdeth them 
that fall, and raiseth up all that are bowed down. 
But up to this point, we have been rather 
engaged with removing objections against the 
doctrine of God's Providence, than with examin- 
ing that doctrine, as it may be derived from our 
text. In regard to the doctrine itself, it is evi- 
dent that nothing can happen in any spot of the 
universe which is not known to Him who is em- 
phatically the Omniscient. But it is far more 
than the inspection of an ever vigilant observer 
which God throws over the concerns of creation. 
It is not merely that nothing can occur without 
the knowledge of our Maker : it is that nothing 
can occur, but by either His appointment or per- 
mission. We say either His appointment or per- 
mission — for we know, that, whilst He ordereth 
all things, both in Heaven and earth, there is 
much which He allows to be done, but which 
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cannot be referred directly to His authorship. It 
is in this sense that His Providence has to do 
with what is evil, overruling it so that it be- 
comes subservient to the march of his purposes. 
The power that is exerted over the waters of the 
ocean, is exerted also over the more boisterous 
waves of rebellion and crime; and God saith to 
the one, as to the other, "hitherto shall ye come 
and no further." And as to actions and occur- 
rences of an opposite description, such as are to 
be reckoned good and not evil — can it be denied 
that Providence extends to all these, and is inti- 
mately concerned with their production and per- 
formance? It must ever be remembered that 
God is the first cause, and that upon the first 
aU secondary depend. We are apt to forget this, 
though unquestionably a self-evident principle, 
and then we easily lose ourselves in a wide 
labyrinth, and are perplexed by the multiplicities 
of agency with which we seem surrounded. 

But how beautifully simple does every thing 
appear, when we trace one hand in aU that 
occurs. And this we are bound to do, if we 
would allow its full range to the doctrine of 
God's Providence. It is God whose energies are 
extended through earth and sea and air, causing 
those unnumbered and beneficial results which 
we ascribe to nature. It is God by whom all 
those contingencies which seem to us fortuitous 
and casual are directed, so that events, brought 
round by what men count accident, proceed from 
divine and, therefore, irreversible appointment. 
It is God by whom the human will is secretly 
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inclined towards righteousness; and thus there is 
not wrought a single action such as God can 
approve, to whose performance Grod hath not in- 
stigated. It is God from whom come those many 
interpositions, which every one has to remark in 
the course of a long life, when dangers are avert- 
ed, fears dispersed, and sorrows removed. It is 
God, who, acting through the instrumentality of 
various, and, to all appearance, conflicting causes, 
keeps together the discordant elements of society, 
and prevents the whole framework of civil insti- 
tutions from being rapidly dislocated. It is God 
— ^but why attempt to enumerate? Where is 
the creature which God does not sustain? where 
is the solitude which God does not fill? where 
is the want which God does not supply? where 
is the motion which God does not direct? where 
is the action which God does not overrule? If, 
according to the words of the psalmist, we could 
ascend up to heaven, and make our bed in 
hell; if we could take the wings of the morn- 
ing, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 
in all this enormous travel, in this journey across 
the fields of unlimited space, we could never 
reach the lonely spot at which Deity was not 
present as an upholder and guardian; never find 
the lonely world, no, nor the lonely scene on any 
one of those globes with which immensity is 
strewed, which was not as strictly watched by 
the ever wakeful eye of Omniscience, as though 
every where else the universe were a void, and 
this the alone home of life and intelligence. 
We have an assurance which nothing can shake, 
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because derived from the confessed nature of God- 
head, that, in all the greatness of his Almightiness, 
our Maker is perpetually passing from star to star, 
and from system to system, that he may observe 
what is needed by every order of being, and 
minister supply — and yet not passing; for He is 
always present, present as much at one moment 
as at another, and in one world as in another 
immeasurably distant ; and covering with the wing 
of his Providence whatever he hath formed, and 
whatever he hath animated. 

And if we bring our thoughts within narrower 
compass, and confine them to the world appointed 
for men's dwelling, it is a beautiful truth that 
there cannot be the creature so insignificant, the 
care so inconsiderable, the action so unimportant, 
as to be overlooked by Him from whom we draw 
being. I know that it is not the monarch alone, 
at the head of his tribes and provinces, who is 
observed by the Almighty ; and that it is not only 
at some great crisis in life, that an individual be- 
comes an object of the attention of his Maker. I 
know rather that the poorest, the meanest, the 
most despised, shares with the monarch the notice 
of the universal Protector; and that this notice is 
so unwearied and incessant, that, when he goes to 
his daily toil or his daily prayer, when he lies 
down at night, or rises in the morning, or gathers 
his little ones to the scanty meal, the poor man 
is tenderly watched by his God; and he cannot 
weep the tear which God sees not, nor smile the 
smile which God notes not, nor breathe the wish 
which Gk)d hears not. The man indeed of exalted 
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rank, on whom may depend the movements of an 
empire, is regarded, with a vigilance which never 
knows suspense, by Him '^who giveth Salvation 
unto kings ;" and the Lord, " to whom belong the 
shields of the earth," bestows on this man what- 
ever wisdom he displays, and whatever strength 
he puts forth, and whatever success he attains. 
But the carefulness of Deity is in no sense en- 
grossed by the distinguished individual ; but, just 
as the regards which are turned on this earth in- 
terfere not with those which pour themselves over 
far-ofF planets and distant systems, so, whilst the 
chieftain is observed and attended with the assidu- 
ousness of what might seem an undivided guard- 
ianship, the very beggar is as much the object of 
divine inspection and succour, as though, in the 
broad sweep of animated being, there were no 
other to need the sustaining arm of the Creator. 

And this is what we understand by the Pro- 
vidence of the Almighty. We believe of this 
Providence that it extends itself to every house- 
hold, and throws itself round every individual, 
and takes part in every business, and is concerned 
with every sorrow, and accessory to every joy. 
We believe that it encircles equally the palace and 
the cottage ; guiding and upholding alike the 
poor and the rich ; ministering to the king in his 
councils, and to the merchant in his commerce, 
and to the scholar in his study, and to the la- 
bourer in his husbandry — so that, whatever my 
rank and occupation, at no moment am I with- 
drawn from the eye of Deity, in no lawful en- 
deavour am T left to myself, in no secret anxiety 
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have I only my own heart with which I may 
commune. Oh ! it were to take from God all that 
is most encouraging in his attributes and prero- 
gatives, if you could throw doubt on this doctrine 
of His universal Providence. It is an august 
contemplation, that of the Almighty as the archi- 
tect of creation, filling the vast void with mag- 
nificent structures. We are presently confounded 
when bidden to meditate on the Eternity of the 
Most High : for it is an overwhelming truth, that 
He who gave beginning to all besides could have 
had no beginning himself. And there are other 
characteristics and properties of Deity, whose very 
mention excites awe, and on which the best 
eloquence is silence. But whilst the universal 
Providence of God is to the full as incompre- 
hensible as aught else which appertains to Divinity^ 
there is nothing in it but what commends itself 
to the warmest feelings of our nature. And we 
seem to have drawn a picture which is calculated 
equally to raise astonishment and delight, to pro- 
duce the deepest reverence and yet the fullest 
confidence, when we have represented God as 
superintending whatever occurs in His infinite 
domain — guiding the roll of every planet, and 
the rush of every cataract, and the gathering of 
every cloud, and the motion of every will — and 
when, in order that the delineation may have all 
that exquisiteness, which is only to be obtained 
from those home-touches which assure us that we 
have ourselves an interest in what is so splendid 
and surprizing, we add, that he is with the sick 
man on his pallet, and with the seaman in his 
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danger, and with the widow in her agony. And 
what, after all, is this combination but that pre- 
sented by our text? If I would exhibit God as 
so attending to what is mighty as not to overlook 
what is mean, what better can I do than declare 
Him mustering around him the vast army of suns 
and const^ations, and all the while hearkening to 
every cry which goes up from an afflicted creation 
— and is not this the very picture sketched by the 
Psalmist, when, after the sublime ascription, " Thy 
kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and thy do- 
minion endureth throughout all generations," he 
adds the comforting words, "the Lord upholdeth 
all that fall, and lifteth up all those that be bowed 
down ?" 

We have only to add, that the doctrine of 
a particular and universal Providence, on which 
we have insisted, is strictly derivable from the 
very nature of God. We are so accustomed to 
reckon one thing great and another small, that, 
when we ascend to contemplations of Deity, we 
are apt to forget that there is not to Him that 
graduated scale which there must be to ourselves. 
It is to bring down Gk>d to the feebleness of our 
own estate, to suppose that what is great to us 
must be great to Him, £uid that what is small 
to us must be smaU to Him. I know and am 
persuaded, that, dwelling as God does in inacces* 
sible splendours, a world is to Him an atom, and 
an atom is to him a world. He can know nothing 
of the human distinctions between great and small 
— so that He is dishonoured, not when all things 
are reckoned as alike subject to His inspections, 
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but when some things are deemed important 
enough, and others too insignificant, to come 
within the notice of His Providence. If he con- 
cern himself with the fate of an empire, but 
not with the fall of a sparrow. He must be a 
being scarce removed from equality with ourselves : 
for, if He have precisely the same scale by which 
to estimate importance, the range of His intelli- 
gence can be little wider than that of our own. 
God is that mysterious being, to whom the only 
great thing is himself. And, therefore, when " the 
eyes of all wait upon " Him, the Seraph gains not 
attention by his gaze of fire, and the insect loses 
it not through feebleness of vision — Archangel, 
and angel, and man, and beast, and fowl of the 
air, and fish of the sea, all draw equally the 
regards of Him, who, counting nothing great but 
himself the Creator, can pass over as small no 
fraction of the creature. It is thus virtually the 
property of God, that He should care for every 
thing, and sustain every thing ; so that we should 
never behold a blade of grass springing up from 
the earth, nor hear a bird warble its wild music, 
nor see an infant slumber on its mother's breast, 
without a warm memory that it is through God, 
as a God of Providence, that the fields are en- 
amelled in due season, that every animated tribe 
receives its sustenance, and that the successive 
generations of mankind arise, and flourish, and 
possess the earth. And never should we think 
of joy or sorrow, of things prosperous or adverse, 
of health or sickness, life or death, without de- 
voutly believing that the times of every man are 
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in the Almighty's hands; that nothing happens 
but through the ordinance or permission of God ; 
and that the very same Providence which guides 
the marchings of stars, and regulates the convul- 
sions of empires, is tending at the couch of the 
afflicted, curtaining the sleep, and watching the 
toil, of the earth's remotest families. 

We can only desire and pray, in conclusion, 
that this great truth might establish itself in all 
our hearts. Then would all undue anxieties be 
dismissed, our plans be those of prudence, our 
energies be rightly directed and strenuously em- 
ployed, disappointments would be avoided, and 
hope would never make ashamed; for we should 
leave every thing, small as well as great, in the 
hands of Him who cannot be perplexed by multi- 
plicity, nor overpowered by magnitude; and the 
result would be that we should enjoy a serenity, 
no more to be broken by those little cares which 
perpetually wrinkle the surface, than by those 
fierce storms which threaten the complete ship- 
wreck of peace. 

And forasmuch as we have spoken of Redemp- 
tion as well as of Providence, and are now teUing 
you of security and serenity, suffer that we re- 
mind you of the simile by which St Paul has 
represented Christian hope: "Which hope we 
have as an anchor of the soul, both sure and 
stedfast, and which entereth into that within 
the vail." The anchor is cast "within the vail," 
whither Christ the forerunner is gone before^ 
And if hope be fixed upon Christ, the Rock of 
Ages, a rock rent, if we may use the expression. 
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on purpose that there might be a holding-place 
for the anchors of a perishing world, it may weQ 
come to pass that we enjoy a calm as we journey 
through life, and draw near the grave. But since 
*^ other foundation can no man lay than that is 
laid/' if our anchor rest not on this Rock, where 
is our hope, where our peacefulness ? I know 
of a coming tempest — and would to GUkI that 
the younger part, more especially, of this audience 
might be stirred by its approach to repentance 
and righteousness ! I know of a coming tempest, 
with which the Almighty shall shake terribly 
the earth; the sea and the waves roaring, and 
the stars falling from the heavens. Then shall 
there be a thousand shipwrecks, and immensity 
be strewed with the fragments of a stranded 
navy. Then shall vessel upon vessel, laden with 
reason and high intelligence and noble faculty, 
be drifted to and fro, shattered and dismantled, 
and at last thrown on the shore as fuel for the 
burning. But there are ships which shall not 
founder in this battle and dissolution of the ele- 
ments. There are ships which shall be in no peril 
whilst this, the last hurricane which is to sweep 
our creation, confounds earth and sea and sky; 
but which — when the fury is overpast, and the 
light of a morning which is to know no night 
breaks gloriously forth — shall be found upon 
crystal and tranquil waters, resting beautifully 
on their shadows. These are those which have 
been anchored upon Christ These are those — 
and may none refuse to join the number — ^who 
have trusted themselves to the Mediator who 
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humbled himself that he might lift up all those 
that are bowed down; and who have therefore 
interest in every promise made by Him, whose 
kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and whose 
dominion endureth throughout all generations. 



SERMON II. 



THE TERMINATON OF THE MEDIATORIAL KINGDOM. 



I CORINTHIANS XV. 28. 

And when all things shall be syM/ued unto Him^ then 
shall the Son also himself be subject unto Him 
that put all things under Him^ that God may be 
all in all. 

In our last discourse we spoke of an ever- 
lasting kingdom, and of a dominion which en- 
dureth. throughout all generations. It will be of 
a kingdom which must terminate, though it ap- 
pertain to a divine person, that we shall have to 
speak in expounding the words of our text. 

There are two great truths presented by this 
verse and its context, each deserving attentive 
examination — the one, that Christ is now vested 
with a kingly authority which he must hereafter 
resign; the other, that, as a consequence on this 
resignation, God himself will become all in all to 
the universe. We proceed at once to the con- 
sideration of these truths; and begin by observ- 
ing the importance of carefully distinguishing 
between what the Scriptures affirm of the attri- 
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butes, and what of the offices, of the persons in 
the Trinity. In regard of the attributes, you will 
find that the employed language marks perfect 
equality; the Father, Son, and Spirit, being alike 
spoken of as Eternal, Omniscient, Omnipotent, 
Omnipresent. But in regard of the offices, there 
can be no dispute that the language indicates in- 
equality, and that both the Son and Spirit are 
represented as inferior to the Father. This may 
readily be accounted for from the nature of the 
plan of Redemption. This plan demanded that 
the Son should humble himself, and assume our 
nature ; and that the Spirit should condescend 
to be sent as a renovating agent; whilst the 
Father was to remain in the sublimity and hap- 
piness of Godhead. And if such plan were 
undertaken and carried through, it seems una- 
voidable, that, in speaking of its several parts, 
the Son and the Spirit should be occasionally de- 
scribed as inferior to the Father. The officer being 
subordinate, the holders of those offices, though 
naturally equal, must sometimes be exhibited as 
though one were superior to the others. At one 
time they may be spoken of with reference to 
their attributes, and then the language will mark 
perfect equality; at another, with reference to 
their offices, and then it will indicate a relative 
inferiority. 

And it is only by thus distinguishing between 
the attributes and the offices, that we can satis- 
factorily explain our text and its context. The 
apostle expressly declares of Christ, that he is to 
deliver up his kingdom to the Father, and to 



become himself subject to the Father. And the 
question naturally proposes itself, how are state^ 
ments such as these to be reconciled with other 
portions of Scripture, which speak of Christ as an 
everlasting King, and declare his dominion to be 
that which shall not be destroyed ? There is no 
difficulty in reconciling these apparently conflict- 
ing assertions, if we consider Christ as spoken of 
in the one case as Gk)d, in the other as Mediator. 
If we believe him to be God, we know that He 
must be, in the largest sense. Sovereign of the 
Universe, and that he can no more give up His 
dominion than change His nature. And then if 
we regard Him as undertaking the offiice of Medi- 
ator between God and man, we must admit the 
likelihood that He would be invested, as holding 
this office, with an authority not necessarily per- 
manent, which would last indeed as long as the 
office, but cease if there ever came a period when 
the office would itself be abolished. So that there 
is no cause for surprise, nothing which should go 
to the persuading us that Christ is not Gk)d, if 
we find the Son described as surrendering his 
kingdom : we have only to suppose Him then 
spoken of as Mediator, and to examine whether 
there be not a mediatorial kingdom, which, com- 
mitted to Christ, has at length to be resigned. 

And you cannot be acquainted with the scheme 
of our Redemption, and not know that the office 
of Mediator warrants our supposing a kingdom 
which will be finally surrendered. The grand 
design of Redemption has all along been the 
exterminating evil from the universe, and the 
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restoring harmony throughout God's disorganized 
empire. We know that God made every thing 
good, and that the creation, whether animate or 
inanimate, as it rose from his hands, presented 
no trace of imperfection or pollution. But evil 
mysteriously gained entrance, and, originating in 
heaven, spread rapidly to earth. And hencefor- 
wards it was the main purpose of the Almighty 
to counteract evil, to obliterate the stains from 
his workmanship, and to reinstate and confirm 
the universe in its original purity. To effect 
this purpose. His own Son, equal with himself 
in all the attributes of Godhead, undertook to 
assume human nature ; and to accomplish, in 
working out the reconciliation of an alienated 
tribe, results which should extend themselves to 
every department of creation. He was not in- 
deed fully and visibly invested with the Kingly 
office, until after his death and resurrection ; for 
then it was that he declared to his disciples, "all 
power is given unto Me in heaven and earth.'* 
Nevertheless the Mediatorial kingdom had com- 
menced with the commencement of human guilt 
and misery. For, so soon as man rebelled, Christ 
interfered on his behalf, and assumed the office 
of his surety and deliverer. He undertook the 
combat with the powers of evil, and fought his 
first battle. And afterwards all God's intercourse 
with the world was carried on through the Medi- 
ator — Christ appearing in human form to patri- 
archs and saints, and superintending the concerns 
of our race . with distinct reference to the good of 
His church. 
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But when through death He had destroyed 
" him that had the power of death/' the Mediator 
became emphatically a King. He "ascended up 
on high, and led captivity captive," in that very 
nature in which He had "borne our griefs and 
carried our sorrows." He sat down at the right 
hand of God, the very person that had been made 
a curse for us ; and there was " given him a name 
which is above every name, that at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, 
and things on earth, and things under the earth." 
And ever since He hath been "Head over all 
things to the Church ;" and God has so delegated 
His power to the Mediator, that this Mediator 
has "the keys of hell and of death," and so rules 
human affairs as to make way for a grand con- 
summation which creation yet expects. It is cer- 
tainly the representation of Scripture, that Christ 
has been exalted to a throne, in recompense of his 
humiliation and suffering ; and that, seated on 
this throne, he governs all things in heaven and 
earth. And we caU this throne the mediatorial 
throne, because it was only as Mediator that Christ 
could be exalted; because, possessing essentially 
all power as God, it could only be as God-man 
that he was vested with dominion. "He must 
reign," saith St Paul, "until he hath put all ene- 
mies under his feet." The great object for which 
the kingdom has been erected, is, that He who 
occupies the throne may subdue those principal- 
ities and powers, which have set themselves against 
the government of God. Already have vast ad- 
vances been made towards the subjugation. But 
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the kingdoms of the world have not yet become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and his Christ. Sin 
still reigns, and death still reigns, and only an in- 
considerable fraction of the human population bow 
to the sceptre of Jesus. But we are taught to 
expect a thorough and stupendous change. We 
know from prophecy that a time approaches, when 
the whole world shall be evangelized; when there 
shall not be the tribe, no, nor the individual 
upon earth, who fails to love and reverence the 
Mediator. Christ hath yet to set up his kingdom 
on the wreck of all human sovereignty, and so to 
display himself that he shall be universally adored 
as " King of kings and Lord of lords." 

And when this noble result is brought round, 
and the whole globe mantled with righteousness, 
there will yet remain much to be done ere the 
mediatorial work is complete. The throne must 
be set for judgment; the enactments of a retri* 
butive economy take effect; the dead be raised, 
and all men receive the things done in the body. 
Then will evil be finally expelled from the uni- 
verse, and God may again look forth on His 
unlimited empire, and declare it not defiled by a 
solitary stain. Then will be "the restitution of 
all things." Then will it be evident that the 
power committed to Christ has accomplished the 
great ends for which it was entrusted, the over- 
throw of Satan, the destruction of death, and the 
extirpation of unrighteousness. And if it be the 
declaration of Scripture that the Mediator shall 
thus at length master evil under its every form, 
and in its every consequence, will not this Medi- 
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ator finally prove himself a King— demonstrating 
not only the possession of sovereignty, but the 
employment of it to those illustrious purposes 
which were proposed by God from the foundation 
of the world? Yes, we can say with St Paul, 
" We see not yet all things put under Him." But 
we see enough to assure us that, " Him hath God 
exalted as a Prince and a Saviour." We see 
enough, and we know enough, to be persuaded, 
that there is kingdom within kingdom ; and that, 
whilst God is still the universal Monarch, the 
Omnipotent who " telleth the number of the stars," 
and without whom not even a sparrow falls, the 
Mediator superintends and regulates the affairs of 
His Church, and orders, with absolute sway, what- 
ever respects the final establishment of righteous, 
ness through creation. And therefore are we also 
persuaded, on a testimony which cannot deceive, 
that this Mediator shall reign till he hath brought 
into subjection every adversary of God; and that 
at last-— death itself being swallowed up in vic- 
tory — the universe, purged from all pollution, and 
glowing with a richer than its pristine beauty, 
shall be the evidence that there hath indeed been 
a mediatorial kingdom, and that nothing could 
withstand the Mediator's sovereignty. 

Now it has been our object, up to this point 
of our discourse, to prove to you, on Scriptural 
authority, that the Mediator is a king, and that 
Christ, as God-man, is invested with a dominion 
not to be confounded with that which belongs to 
him as God. You are now therefore prepared for 
the question, whether Christ have not a kingdom 
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which must be ultimately resigned. We think it 
evident that, as Mediator, Christ has certain func- 
tions to discharge, which, from their very nature, 
cannot be eternal. When the last of Good's elect 
family shall have been gathered in, there will be 
none to need the blood of sprinkling, none to re- 
quire the intercession of "an advocate with the 
Father." And when the last enemy, which is 
death, shall have been destroyed, that great pur- 
pose of the Almighty — the conquest of Satan, and 
the extirpation of evil — will be accomplished; so 
that there will be no more battles for the Medi- 
ator to fight, no more adversaries to subdue. And 
thus, if we have rightly described the Mediatorial 
kingdom, there is to come a time when it wiU be 
no longer necessary ; when, every object for which 
it was erected having been fully and finally attained, 
and no possibility existing that evil may re-enter 
the universe, this kingdom may be expected to cease. 
And this is the great consummation which we 
are taught by our text and its context to expect. 
We may not be able to explain its details, but 
the outUnes are sketched with boldness and pre- 
cision. There has been committed to Christ, not 
as Grod, but as God-man, a kingdom which, though 
small in its beginning, shall at length supersede 
every other. The designs proposed in the erec- 
tion of this kingdom, are the salvation of man, 
and the glory of Gk)d, in the thorough extirpation 
of evil from the universe. These designs will be 
fully accomplished at the general judgment ; and 
then, the ends for which the kingdom was- erected 
having been answered, the kingdom itself is to 
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tenninate. Then shall the Son of man, having 
** put down all rule and all authority and power," 
lay aside the sceptre of majesty, and take openly 
a place subordinate to Deity. Then shall all that 
sovereignty which, for magnificent but temporary 
purposes, has been wielded by and through the 
humanity of Christ, pass again to the Godhead 
whence it was derived. Then shall the Creator^ 
acting no longer through the instrumentality of 
a mediator, assume visibly, amid the worshippings 
of the whole intelligent Creation, the dominion 
over his infinite and now purified empire, and 
administer its every concern without the interven- 
tion of one '* found in fashion as a man/* And 
then, though as head of his Church Christ, in 
human nature, may always retain a special power 
over His people, and though, as essentially divine. 
He must at aQ times be equally the Omnipotent, 
there will necessarily be such a change in the 
visible government of the universe, that the Son 
shall seem to surrender all kingly authority; to 
descend from his throne, having made his enemies 
his footstool, and take his station amongst those 
who obey rather than rule; and thus shall be 
brought to pass the saying that is written, "the 
Son also himself shall be subject unto Him that 
put all things under Him;" and God, the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, ''Grod shall henceforwards 
be all in all." 

Now it is upon this latter expression, indica- 
tive as it is of what we may call the universal 
diffiision of Deity, tiiat we design to employ 
the remainder of our time. We wish to examine 
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into the truths involved in the assertion, that God 
is to be finally all in all. It is an assertion which, 
the more it is pondered, the more august and 
comprehensive will it appear. You may remember 
that the same expression is used of Christ in the 
Epistle to the Colossians — " Christ is all and in all." 
There is no disagreement between the assations. 
In the Epistle to the Colossians St Paul speaks 
of what takes place under the mediatorial king- 
dom; whereas in that to the Corinthians/ he de- 
scribes what will occur when that kingdom shall 
have terminated. At present, whatever in the 
divine government has reference to this earth and 
its inhabitants, is not transacted immediately by 
God, but mediately through an Intercessor, so that 
Christ is all in aU. But hereafter, the mediatorial 
office finally ceasing, the administration, we are 
assured, will be immediately with God, and there- 
fore will God be all in all. 

We learn then from the expression in question, 
however unable we may be to explain the amaz- 
ing transition, that there is to be a removal of 
the apparatus constructed for allowing us commu- 
nications with Godhead; and that we shall not 
need those offices of an Intercessor, without which 
there could now be no access to our Maker. There 
is something very grand and animating in this 
announcement. If we were unfallen creatures, we 
should need no Mediator. We might, as did 
Adam, approach at once the Creator, and, though 
awed by his majesty, have no fears as to our 
reception, and experience no repulse. And there- 
fore, whilst we heartily thank God for the un- 
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speakable gift of His Son, we cannot but feel, 
that, so long as we have no access to Him except 
through a Mediator, we have not altogether re- 
covered our forfeited privileges. The mediatorial 
office, independently on which we must have been 
everlastingly outcasts, is evidence, throughout the 
whole of its continuance, that the human race 
does not yet occupy the place whence it fell. But 
with the termination of this office shall be the 
admission of man into all the privileges of direct 
access to his Maker. Then shall he see face to 
face; then shall he know even as also he is 
known. There are yet, and there must be, 
whilst God's dealings with humanity are carried 
on through a Mediator, separating distances be- 
tween our race and the Creator, which exist not 
in regard of other orders of being. But the de- 
scent of the Son from the throne, to which He 
was exalted in recompense of His sufferings, shall 
be the unfolding to man the presence-chamber 
in which Deity unveils his effulgence. In ceas- 
ing to have a Mediator, the last barrier is taken 
down; and man, who had thrown himself to an 
unmeasured distance from God, passes into those 
direct associations with Him "that inhabiteth eter- 
nity," which can be granted to none but those 
who never fell, or who, having fallen, have been 
recovered from every consequence of apostasy. 

And therefore, it is not that we depreciate, or 
undervalue, the blessedness of that condition in 
which Christ is all in all to his Church. We 
cannot compute this blessedness, and we feel that 
the best praises fall far short of its deserts; and 
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yet we can believe of this blessedness, that it is 
only preparatory to a richer and a higher. Whilst 
overwhelmed with the consciousness that I owe 
every thing to a Mediator, I can yet feel that 
this MediatOT must lay aside his office as no 
longer necessary, ere I can stand in that rela- 
tionship to Deity, and possess that freedom of ap- 
proach, which belong to the loftiest and holiest 
In creation. To tell me that I should need a 
Mediator through eternity, were to tell me that 
I should be in danger of death, and at a dis- 
tance from God. And, therefore, in informing 
me of the extinction of that sovereignty by 
which alone I can be rescued, you inform me 
of the restoration of aU which Adam lost, and 
of the placing humankind on equality with angels. 
It is not then, we again say, that we are insen- 
sible to benefits, overpassing all thought, which 
we derive from the mediatorial kingdom; it is 
only because we know that this kingdom is but 
introductory to another, and that the perfection 
of happiness must require our admission into 
direct intercourse with our Maker — it is only on 
these accounts that we anticipate with delight the 
giving up of the kingdom to the Father, and 
associate whatever is most gladdening and glorious 
with the truth, that God, rather than Christ, shall 
be all in all through eternity. 

But there are other thoughts suggested by 
the fact, that God himself shall be all in all. 
We have hitherto considered the expression as 
simply denoting that men will no longer approach 
God through a Mediator, and that their happi- 
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ness will be vastly augmented by their obtaining 
the privilege of direct access. There is however 
no reason for supposing that the human race 
alone will be affected by the resignation of the 
mediatorial kingdom. We may not believe that 
it is only over ourselves that Christ Jesus has 
been invested with sovereignty. It would rather 
appear, since all power has been given him in 
heaven and earth, that the mediatorial kingdom 
embraces different worlds, and differ^ott orders of 
intelligence; and that the chief affairs of the 
universe are administered by Christ in his glorified 
humanity. It is therefore possible that even unto 
angels the Godhead does not now immediately 
manifest itself; but that these glorious creatures 
are governed, like ourselves, through the instru- 
mentality of the Mediator. Hence it will be a 
great transition to the whole intelligent creation, 
and not merely to an inconsiderable fraction, 
when the Son shall give up the kingdom to the 
Father. It will be the visible enthronement of 
Deity. The Creator will come forth from his 
sublime solitude, and assume the sceptre of his 
boundless empire. It will be a new and overwhelm- 
ing manifestation of Divinity — another fold of the 
vail^ which must always hang between the created 
and the uncreated, will have been removed ; and the 
thousand times ten thousand spirits which throng 
immensity, shall behold with a clearer vision, and 
know with an ampler knowledge, the Eternal One 
at whose word they rose into being. 

And it is not, we think, possible to give a 
finer description of universal harmony and happi* 
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ness, than is contained in the sentence, "Gk)d all 
in all," when supposed to have reference to every 
rank in creation. Let us consider for a moment 
what the sentence implies. It implies that there 
shall be but one mind, and that the Divine mind, 
throughout the universe. Every creature shall be 
so actuated by Deity, that the Creator shall have 
only to will, and the whole mass of intelligent 
being will be conscious of the same wish, and the 
same purpose. It is not merely that every cretei- 
ture will be under the government of the Creator, 
as a subject is under that of his Prince. It is 
not merely that to every command of Deity 
there will be yielded an instant and cheerful 
obedience, in every department, and by every 
inhabitant of the universe. It is more than all 
this. It is, that there shall be such fibres of as- 
sociation between the Creator and the creatures 
— God shall be so wound up, if the expression be 
lawful, with all intelligent being — ^that every 
other will shall move simultaneously with the 
divine, and the resolve of Deity be instanta- 
neously felt as one mighty impulse pervading 
the vast expansions of mind. God all in all — ^it is 
that from the highest order to the lowest, arch- 
angel and angel and man and principality and 
power, there shall be but one desire, one object; 
so that to every motion of the eternal spirit 
there will be a corresponding in each element of 
the intellectual creation, as though there were 
throughout but one soul, one animating, actuating, 
energizing principle. God all in all. I know 
not how to describe the harmony which the ex- 
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pression seems to indicate* This gathering of the 
Creator into every creature ; this making each 
mind in the world of spirit a sort of center of 
Deity, from which flow the high decisions of 
divine sovereignty, so that, in all its amplitude, the 
intellectual creation seems to witness that God is 
equally everywhere, and serves as one grand in^ 
strument which, at every point and in every 
spring, is instinct with the very thought of Him 
who "ordereth all things in heaven and earth-' — 
oh, this immeasurably transcends the mere reduc- 
tion of all systems, and all beings, into a delighted 
and uniform obedience. This is making God more 
than the universal Ruler, it is making him the 
universal Actuator. And you might tell me of 
tribe upon tribe of magnificent creatures, waiting 
to execute the commandments of God ; you might 
delineate the every tenant of every spot in immen^ 
sity, bowing to one sceptre, and burning with one 
desire, and living for one end — but indeed the 
most laboured and high-wrought description of 
the universal prevalence of concord, yields un- 
speakably to the simple announcement, that there 
shall be but one spirit, one pulse, through creation; 
and thought itself is distanced, when we hear, that, 
after the Son shall have surrendered his kingdom 
to the Father, God himself shall be all in all to 
the universe. 

But if the expression mark the harmony, it 
marks also the happiness of Eternity. It is unde- 
niable, that, even whilst on earth, we find things 
more beautiful and precious in proportion as we 
are accustomed to find God in them, to view them 
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as gifts, and to love them for the sake of the 
giver. It is not the poet, nor the naturalist, who 
has the richest enjoyment when surveying the 
landscape, or tracing the manifestations of cre- 
ative power and contrivance. It is the Christian, 
who recognizes a Father's hand in the glorious 
developement of mountain and valley, and dis- 
covers the loving-kindness of an ever-watchful 
guardian in each example of the adaptation of 
the earth to its inhabitants. No man has such 
pleasure in any of those objects which answer 
to the various affections of his nature, as the 
man who is accustomed to the seeing God in 
them. And then only is the creature loved, not 
merely with a lawful, but with an elevated and 
ennobling love, when regarded as bestowed on 
us by the Creator, and wearing the impress of 
the benevolence of Deity. 

What will it be when God shall be literally 
all in all? It were little to tell us, that, ad- 
mitted into the heavenly Jerusalem, we should 
worship in a temple magnificent in architecture, 
and bow down at a shrine, whence flashed the 
efiulgence, and issued the voice of Jehovah. 
The mighty and overwhelming thing is, that, 
according to the vision of St John, there shall 
be no temple there; but that so actually shall 
Gk)d be all, that Deity itself wiU be our sanc- 
tuary, and our adorations be rendered in the 
sublime recesi^s of the Omnipotent himself. It 
were little to assure us that the everlasting 
dwelling-place of the saints shall be irradiated 
l^^ luminaries a thousaiid-fold more splendid and 
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gorgeous than walk the firmament of a fallen 
creation. The animating intelligence is, that there 
shall be "no need of the sun, neither of the 
moon;" that God shall be all, and the shinings 
of Divinity light up the scenery over which we 
shall expatiate. 

And if we think on future intercourse with 
beings of our own race, or of loftier ranks, then 
only are the anticipations rapturous and inspiriting, 
when Deity seems blended with every associ- 
ation. I know how frequently, when death has 
made an inroad on a household, the thoughts of 
survivors follow the buried one into the invisible 
state; and with what fervency and fondness they 
dwell on re-union in a world where partings are 
unknown. And never let a syllable be breathed 
which would throw suspicion on a tenet com- 
mending itself so exquisitely to the best sym- 
pathies of our nature, or take away from mourn- 
ers the consolatory belief, that, in the land of 
the promised inheritance, the parent shall know 
the child whom he followed heart-broken to the 
grave, and the child the parent who left him 
in all the loneliness of orphanage, and the hus- 
band the wife, or the wife the husband, whose 
removal threw a blight on all the happiness of 
home. But how can it come to pass that there 
will be any thing like the renewal of human as- 
sociations, and yet future happiness be of that 
exalted and unearthly character, which has no- 
thing in common with the contracted feelings 
here engaged by a solitary family ? We reply 
at once that God is to be all in all. The child 
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may be again loved and embraced; and the 
parent may be again loved and embraced. But 
the emotions will have none of that selfishness 
into which the purest and deepest of our feel- 
ings may now be too much resolved : it will be 
God that the child loves in the parent, and it 
will be God that the parent loves in the child; 
and the gladness with which the heart of each 
swells, as they recognize one the other in the 
celestial city, will be a gladness of which Deity 
is the spring, a gladness of which Deity is the 
object. 

Thus shall it be also in regard of every ele- 
ment which can be supposed to enter into future 
happiness. It is certain, that, if God be all in 
all, there will be excited in us no wish which 
we shall be required to repress, none which shall 
not be gratified so soon as formed. Having Grod 
in ourselves, we shall have capacities of enjoy- 
ment immeasiu'ably larger than at present; having 
God in all around us, we shall find every where 
material of enjoyment commensurate with our 
amplified powers. Let us put from us confused 
and indeterminate notions of happiness, and the 
simple description, that God shall be all* in all, 
sets before us the very perfection of felicity. 
The only sound definition of happiness is that 
every faculty has its proper object. And we be- 
lieve of man, that God endowed him with vari- 
ous capacities, intending to be himself their sup- 
ply. Man indeed revolted from God, ^^nd has 
ever since endeavoured, though ever disappointed, 
to fiUhis capacities with other objects than God. 
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But may not God hereafter, having rectified the 
disorders of humanity, be himself the object of 
our every faculty? I know not why we may 
not suppose that not only the works of God, 
which now manifest his qualities, but the quali- 
ties themselves, as they subsist without measure 
in the ever-living Creator, will become the im- 
mediate objects of contemplation. "What an 
object,*' says Bishop Butler, "is the universe to a 
creature, if there be a creature who can com- 
prehend its system. But it must be an infinitely 
higher exercise of the understanding, to view 
the scheme of it in that mind which projected it, 
before its foundations were laid. And surely we 
have meaning to the words w^hen we speak of 
going further, and viewing, not only this system 
in his mind, but the very wisdom, intelligence, 
and power from which it proceeded." And yet 
more, as the prelate goes on to argue. Wisdom, 
intelligence, and power, are not God, though God 
is an infinitely wise being, and intelligent, and 
powerful. So that to contemplate the efiects of 
wisdom must be an inferior thing to the contem- 
plating wisdom in itself — for the cause must be 
always a higher object to the mind than the 
effect — and the contemplating wisdom in itself 
must be an inferior thing to the contemplating 
the divine nature; for wisdom is but an attribute 
of the nature, and not the very nature itself. 

Thus, at present, we make little or no ap^ 
proach towards knowing God as He is, because 
God hath not yet made himself all in all to his 
creatures. But let there once come this univer- 
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himself the objects which answer to our matured 
and spiritualized faculties. We profess not to be 
competent to the understanding the mysterious 
change which is thus indicated as passing on the 
universe. But we can perceive it to be a change 
which shall be full of glory, full of happiness. 
We shall be as sensible of the presence of Grod, 
as we now are of the presence of a friend, when 
he is standing by us, and conversing with us. 
**And what will be the joy of heart which His 
presence will inspire good men with, when they 
shall have a sensation that He is the sustainer of 
their being, that they exist in Him; when they 
shall feel His influence cheering, and enlivening, 
and supporting their frame, in a manner of which 
we have now no conception?" He will be in a 
literal sense their strength and their portion for 
ever. 

Thus we look forward to the termination of 
the mediatorial kingdom, as the event with which 
stands associated our reaching the summit of our 
felicity. There is then to be a removal of all 
that is now intermediate in our communications 
with Deity, and the substitution of God him- 
self for the objects which He has now adapted 
to the giving us delight. God himself will be 
an object to our faculties; God himself will be 
our happiness. And as we travel from one spot 
to another of the universe, and enter into com- 
panionship with different sections of its rejoicing 
population, every where we shall carry Deity 
with us, and every where find Deity — ^not as 
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now, when faith must all along do battle with 
sense, but in manifestations so immediate, so di-* 
rect, so adapted to our faculties of perception, 
that we shall literally see Grod, and be in con- 
tact with God; and oh then, if thought recur 
to the days of probation, when all that concerns 
us was administered through a Mediator, we 
shall feel that whatever is most illustrious in 
dignity, whatever most rapturous in enjoyment, 
was promised in the prophetic announcement, 
that, when the Son shall have delivered up the 
kingdom to the Father, God himself shall be all 
in all. 

We can only add that it becomes us to ex- 
amine whether we are now subjects of the medi- 
atorial kingdom, or whether we are of those who 
will not that Christ should reign over them. If 
Gk)d is hereafter to be all in all, it behoves us 
to enquire what He is to us now? Can we say 
with the psalmiirt;, " Whom have I in Heaven 
but Thee, and there is none upon earth that I 
desire in comparison of Thee?" How vain must 
be our hope of entering into Heaven, if we have 
no present delight in what are said to be its 
joys. A Christian finds his happiness in holiness. 
And therefore, when he looks forward to Heaven„ 
it is the holiness of the scene, and association^ 
on which he fastens as affording the happiness. 
He is not in love with an Arcadian Paradise, 
with the green pastures, and the flowing waters, 
and the minstrelsy of many harpers. He is not 
dreaming of a bright island, where he shall meet 
buried kinsfolk, and, renewing domestic charities. 
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live human life again in all but its cares and 
tears and partings. " Be ye holy, for I am holy " 
—this is the precept, attempted conformity to 
which is the business of a Christian's life, perfect 
conformity to which shall be the blessedness of 
Heaven. Let us therefore take heed that we 
deceive not ourselves. The apostle speaks of 
"tasting the powers of the world to come," as 
though Heaven were to begin on this side the 
grave. We may be enamoured of Heaven, be- 
cause we think that "there the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest." We 
may be enchanted with the poetry of its descrip- 
tions, and fascinated by the brilliancy of its colour- 
ings, as the Evangelist John relates his visions, 
and sketches the scener}^ on which he was privi- 
leged to gaze. But all this does not prove us on 
the high road to Heaven. Again we say, that, if 
it be Heaven towards which we journey, it will 
be holiness in which we delight : for if we can- 
not now rejoice in having God for our portion, 
where is our meetness for a world in which God 
is to be all in all for ever and for ever? 



SERMON III. 



THE ADVANTAGES RESULTING FROM THE POSSESSION 

OF THE SCRIPTURES.* 



ROMANS III. 1, 2. 

What advantage then hath the Jew? or what profit is 
there of circumcision? Much every way ; chiefly be- 
cause that unto them were committed the oracles of 
God. 

We think it unnecessary either to examine the 
general argument with which St Paul was en- 
gaged when he penned these words, or to interpret 
the passage with reference to the Jew rather than 
to ourselves. It is quite evident that the force 
of the verses is independent on the general argu- 
ment, and must have been increased, rather than 
diminished, as additions were made to the amount 
of Revelation. It was objected to the apostle that 
he represented Jew and Gentile as all along on 
the same level; but he felt that the objection 
was removed by reminding his opponent that the 
Jew had, and the Gentile had not, the sacred 
Scriptures. He reckoned it sufficient proof that 

* A collection was made after this Sermon in support of the Old Charity 
Schools. 
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an unmeasured advantage had lain with the chosen 
people, that "unto them had been committed the 
oracles of God." 

This is a high testimony to the worth of the 
Bible, and deserves to be examined with the great- 
est attention. Of course, if the possession of but 
a few inspired writings gave the Jew a vast 
superiority over the Gentile, the possession of a 
volume, containing the whole of revelation, must 
be attended with yet greater privileges. It should 
however be observed, that the apostle seems to re- 
fer to more than the mere possession of the Bible; 
the expression which he employs marks out the 
Jews as the depository of revelation. "Chiefly 
because that unto them were committed, or en- 
trusted, the oracles of God." There may be here 
an intimation, that those who have the Bible are 
to be regarded as stewards, just as are those who 
have large earthly possessions. If this be correct, 
there are two points of view under which it will 
be our business to endeavour to set before you 
the advantageousness of possessing God's oracles. 
We must shew that the Bible is profitable to a 
nation, in the first place, because that nation may 
be improved by its contents ; in the second place, 
because that nation may impart them to others. 

Now it may appear so trite and acknowledged 
a truth, that a people is advantaged by possessing 
the Bible, that it were but wasting time to spend 
much on its exhibition. We are not however 
prepared to admit that the worth of the Bible 
is generally allowed, or adequately estimated; so 
that, even before such an audience as the present. 
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we would enlarge on the advantages which result 
to a nation from possessing God's oracles. 

We take at first the lowest ground; for many 
who acknoivledge gratefully the worth of Holy 
Writ, when man is viewed relatively to an after 
state of being, seem little conscious of the blessings 
derived from it, when he is regarded merely in 
reference to this earth. It were no over-bold 
opinion, that, if the Bible were not the word of 
God, and could be proved to be not the word of 
God, it would nevertheless be the most precious 
of books, and do immeasurably more for a land 
than the finest productions of literature and philo^ 
sophy. We always recur with great delight to 
the testimony of a Deist, who, after publicly la- 
bouring to disprove Christianity, and to bring 
Scripture into contempt as a forgery, was found 
instructing his child from the pages of the New 
Testament. When taxed with the flagrant incon- 
sistency, his only reply was, that it was necessary 
to teach the child morality, and that nowhere was 
there to be found such morality as in the Bible. 
We thank the Deist for the confession. What- 
ever our scorn of a man who could be guilty of 
so foul a dishonesty, seeking to sweep from the 
earth a volume to which, all the while, himself 
recurred for the principles of education, we thank 
him for his testimony, that the morality of Scrip- 
ture is a morality not elsewhere to be found ; so 
that, if there were no Bible, there would be com- 
paratively no source of instruction in duties and 
virtues, whose neglect and decline would dislocate 
the happiness of human society. The Deist was 
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right. Deny or disprove the divine origin of 
Scripture, and nevertheless you must keep the 
volume as a kind of text-book of morality, if 
indeed you would not wish the banishment from 
our homes of all that is lovely and sacred, and 
the breaking up, through the lawlessness of un- 
govemed passions, of the quiet and the beauty 
which are yet round our families. 

It is a mighty benefit, invariably produced 
where the Bible makes way — the heightened tone 
of morals, and the introduction of principles es- 
sential to the stability of government, and the 
well-being of households. We admit indeed that 
this benefit could be but partially wrought, if the 
Bible were received as only a human composition. 
We do not exactly see how the Deist was to 
enforce on his child the practice of what Scrip- 
ture enjoined, if he denied to that Scripture the 
authority drawn from the being God's word. Yet 
it is not to be doubted, that, even where there 
is but little regard to the divine origin of the 
Bible, the book wields no inconsiderable sway; 
«o that numbers, who care nothing for it as a 
Revelation from God, are unconsciously influenced 
by it in every department of conduct. The Deist, 
though he reject Revelation and treat it as a fable, 
is not what he would have been, had there been 
no Revelation. As a member of society, he has 
been fashioned and cast into the mould of the 
Bible, however vehement in his wish to exter- 
minate the Bible. It is because the Bible has 
gained footing in the land where he dwells, arid 
drawn a new boundary-line between what is base 
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and what honourable, what unworthy of rational 
beings and what excellent and of good report, 
that he has learned to prize virtues, and shun 
vices, which respectively promote and impede the 
happiness of families, and the greatness of com- 
munities. He is therefore the ungracious spec- 
tacle of a being elevated by that which he derides, 
ennobled by that on which he throws ridicule, 
and indebted for all on which he prides himself 
to that which he pronounces unworthy his regard. 
And if it be thus certain — certain on the 
confession of its enemies — that a pure and high 
morality is to be gathered only from the pages 
of the Bible, what an advantage is there in the 
possession of the Scriptures, even if death were 
the termination of human existence. Take away 
the Bible from a nation, so that there should no 
longer be the exhibition and inculcation of its 
precepts, and there would be a gradual, yea and 
a rapid, introduction of false principles, and spuri- 
ous theories, which would pave the way for a 
total degeneracy of manners. You would quickly 
find that honesty and integrity were not held in 
their former repute, but had given place to fraud 
and extortion; that there was an universal setting 
up of the idol of selfishness, before which all that 
is generous, and disinterested, and philanthropic, 
would be forced to do homage; that there was 
attached little or none of that sacredness to do- 
mestic relationships which had heretofore been the 
chief charm of families; and that there was de- 
parting from our institutions all that is glorious 
in liberty, and from our firesides all that gives 
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them their attractiveness. Whatever had been in- 
troduced and matured by the operations of Chris- 
tianity, would, in process of time, decay and 
disappear, were those operations suspended; and 
since we can confidently trace to the influences of 
true religion, our advancement in all that concerns 
the public security, and the private tranquillity, 
we can with equal confidence afiirm our speedy 
relapse, if these influences were suddenly with- 
drawn. And therefore do we feel that we give 
no exaggerated statement, when we describe the 
possession of the Bible as the possession of a talis- 
man, by which the worst forms of evil are averted 
from a land, and the best and purest blessings 
shrined in its households. 

We are never afraid to ascribe to the preva- 
lence of true religion, that unmeasured superiority 
in all the dignities and decencies of life, which 
distinguishes a Christian nation as compared with 
a Heathen. We ascribe it to nothing but ac- 
quaintance with the revealed will of God, that 
those kingdoms of the earth, which bow at the 
name of Jesus, have vastly outstripped in civili- 
zation every other, whether ancient or niodern, 
which may be designated pagan and idolatrous. 
If you search for the full deveiopement of the 
principles of civil liberty, for the security of pro- 
perty, for an even-handed justice, for the rebuke 
of gross vices, for the cultivation of social vir- 
tues, and for the diffusion of a generous care 
of the suffering, you must turn to lands where 
the cross has been erected — as though Christianity 
were identified, with what is fine in policy, lofty 
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in morals, and permanent in greatness. Yea, aa 
though the Bible were a mighty vplume, con- 
taining whatever is requisite for correcting , the 
disorders of states, and cementing the happiness 
of families, you find that the causing it to be 
received and read by a people, is tantamount to 
the producing a thorough revolution — a revolu- 
tion including equally the palace and the cottage 
— so that every rank in society, as though there 
had been waved over it the wand of the ma- 
gician, is mysteriously elevated, and furnished 
with new elements of dignity and comfort. Who 
then will refuse to confess, that, even if regard 
were had to nothing beyond the present narrow 
scene, there is no gift comparable to that of 
the Bible; and that consequently, though a na- 
tion might throw away, as did the Jewish, the 
greatest of their privileges, and fail to grasp the 
immortality set before them in the revelation en- 
trusted to their keeping, there would yet be proof 
enough of their having possessed a vast advantage 
over others, in the fact adduced by St Paul in 
our text, that " unto them had been committed 
the oracles of God?" 

We would further observe that we stand in- 
debted to the Bible for much of intellectual as 
well as moral advantage. Indeed the two go 
together. Where there is great moral, there will 
commonly be great mental degradation ; and the 
intellect has no fair play, whilst the man is under 
the dominion of vice. It is certainly to be ob- 
served, that, in becoming a religious man, an in- 
dividual seems to gain a wider comprehension, and 
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a sounder judgment, as though, in turning to God, 
he had sprung to a higher grade in intelligence. 
It Would mark a weak, or at least an uninformed 
mind, to look with contempt on the Bible, as 
though beneath the notice of a man of high power 
and pursuit He who is not spiritually, will be 
intellectually benefited by the study of Scripture ; 
and we would match the sacred volume against 
ercry other, when the object proposed in the pe- 
rusal is the strengthening the understanding by 
contact with lofty truth, or the refining the taste 
by acquaintance with exquisite beauty. And of 
course the intellectual benefit is greatly heightened, 
if accompanied by a spiritual. Man becomes in 
the largest sense "a new creature," when you 
once waken the dormant immortality. It is not, 
of course, that there is communicated any fresh 
set of mental powers; but there is removed all 
that weight and oppression which ignorance and 
vidousness lay upon the l»ain. And what is true 
of an individual is true, in its degree, of a nation ; 
the difiusion of Christian knowledge being always 
attended by the diffusion of correcter views in 
other departments of truth, so that, in propor- 
tion as a peasantry is christianized, you will find 
it more enquiring and intelligent. 

And there is no cause for surprize in the fact, 
that intellectual benefits are conferred by the Bible. 
It is to be remembered that we are indebted to 
the Bible (or aU our knowledge of the early 
history of the world, of the creation of man, and 
of his first condition and actions. Remove the 
Bible, and we are left to conjecture and fable, and 
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to that enfeebling of the understanding which error 
ahnost necessarily produces. Having no authentic 
account of the origin of all things, we should be- 
wilder ourselves with theories which would hamper 
our every enquiry; and the mind, perplexed and 
baffled at the outset, would never expand freely 
in its after investigations. We should have con- 
fused apprehensions of some unknown powers on 
which we depended, peopling the heavens with 
various Deities, and subjecting ourselves to the 
tyrannies of superstition. And it is scarcely to 
be disputed, that there is, in every respect, a 
debasing tendency in superstition; and that, if 
we imagined the universe around us full of rival 
and antagonist Gods, in place of knowing it under 
the dominion of one mighty First Cause, we should 
enter at a vast disadvantage on the scrutiny of 
the wonders by which we are surrounded; the 
intellect being clouded by the mists of moral dark- 
ness, and all nature overcast through want of 
knowledge of its author. 

The astronomer may have been guided, how- 
ever unconsciously, by the Bible, as he has pushed 
his discoveries across the broad fidds of space. 
Why is it that the chief secrets of nature have 
been penetrated only in Christian times, and in 
Christian lands; and that men, whose names are 
first in the roU on which sdence emblazons her 
achievements, have been men on whom fell the 
rich light of revelation ? We pretend not to say 
that it was revelation which directly taught them 
how to trace the motions of stars, and laid 
open to their gaze mysteries which had heretofore 
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baffled man's sagacity. But we believe, that, just 
because their lot was cast in days, and in scenes, 
when and where the Bible had been received as 
God's word, their intellect had freer play than it 
would otherwise have had, and their mind went to 
its work with greater vigour^, and less impediment. 
We believe that he who sets himself to investi- 
gate the revolutions of planets, knowing thoroughly 
beforehand who made those planets and governs 
their motions, would be incalculably more likely 
to reach some great discovery, than another who 
starts in utter ignorance of the truths of creation, 
and ascribes the planets to chance, or some un- 
intelligible agency. And it is nothing against 
this opinion, that some who have been eminent 
by scientific discoveries, have been notorious for 
rejection of Christianity and opposition to the 
Bible. Let them have been even atheists — they 
have been atheists, not in a land of atheists, but 
in a land of worshippers of the one true God; 
and our conviction is, that, had they been atheists 
in a land of atheists, they would never have so 
signalized themselves by scientific discovery. It 
has been through living, as it were, in an atmo^ 
sphere of truth, however they themselves have 
imbibed error, that they have gained that elas- 
ticity of powers which has enabled them to rise 
into unexplored regions. They have not been 
ignorant of the truths of the Bible, however they 
may have repudiated the Bible; and these truths 
have told on all their faculties, freeing them from 
trammels, and invigorating them for labour; so 
that very possibly the eminence which they have 
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reached, and where they rest with so much pride, 
would have been as inaccefssible to themselves, 
as to the gifted enquirers of heathen times, had 
not the despised Gospel pioneered the way, 
and the rejected Scriptures unfettered their un- 
derstandings. 

We are thus to the full as persuaded of the 
intellectual, as of the moral benefits produced by 
the Bible. We reckon, that, in giving the inspired 
volume to a nation, you give it that which shall 
cause its mental powers to expand, as well as 
that which shall rectify existing disorders. And 
if you would account for the superiority of Chris- 
tian over Heathen lands in what is intellectually 
great, in philosophy, and science, and the stretch 
and the grasp of knowledge, you may find the pro- 
ducing causes in the possession of the Scriptures-^ 
yea, and men may come with all the bravery of a 
boastful erudition, and demand admiration of the 
might of the human mind, as it seems to subju- 
gate the^ universe, counting the heavenly hosts, 
and tracking comets as they sweep along where 
the eye cannot foUow ; but so well assured 
are we that it was Revelation alone, whose beams 
warmed what was dwarfish till it sprang into 
this vigour, that we explain the greater mental 
strength which a nation may display, on the 
principle "chiefly that unto them have been com- 
mitted the oracles of God.'' 

But if we can thus make good the advantage- 
ousness asserted in our text, when the reference is 
exclusively to the present scene of being, we shall 
have but little difficulty when we take higher 
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ground. It is nothing that a people may put 
fjpom them the ofifer of immortality, and thus 
bring upon themselves at last a heavier condem- 
nation, than could have overtaken them, had they 
never heard the Gospel. It would be for the final 
advantage of the individual who dies in impeni- 
tence and infidelity, that his spirit should perish 
like that of the brutes; but it will not, on this 
account, be contended that there was no blessing 
in his being bom a man. In like manner, it can. 
not be argued, that there has been nothing pro- 
fitable in the possession of the Scriptures, because 
the gift has been abused or neglected. We can 
say to those who as yet have drawn no spiritual 
benefit from the Bible, the opportunity is not gone ; 
the Scriptures may still be searched, and life-giving 
doctrines derived from their statements. And is 
this no advantage? Is it no advantage, that sal- 
vation is brought within reach ; and does it nullify 
the advantage, that men will not stretch forth 
the hand to lay hold? 

And even if the mass of a nation, privileged 
with the Bible, have their portion at last with the 
unbelieving, it must not be forgotten, that there 
is in every age a remnant who trus* in the Sa- 
viour whom that Bible reveals. The blessings 
which result from the possession of the Scriptures, 
are not to be computed from what appears on the 
surface of society. There is a quiet under-current 
of happiness, which is generally unobserved, but 
which greatly swells the amount of good to be 
traced to the Bible. You must go into families, 
and see how burdens are lightened, and afl9ictions 
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mitigated, by the promises of Holy Writ. You 
must follow men into their retirements, and learn 
how they gather strength, from the study of the 
sacred volume, for discharging the various duties 
of life. You must be with them in their struggles 
with poverty, and observe how contentment is 
engendered by the prospect of riches which 
cannot fade away. You must be with them 
on their death-beds, and mark how the gloom of 
the opening grave is scattered by a hope which 
is " full of immortality." And you must be with 
them — if indeed the spirit could be accompanied 
in its heavenward flight — ^as they enter the Divine 
presence, and prove, by taking possession of the 
inheritance which the Bible offers to believers, 
that they " have not followed cunningly devised 
fables." The sum of happiness conferred by Reve^ 
lation can never be known, until God shall have 
laid open all secrets at the judgment. We must 
have access to the history of every individual* 
from his childhood up to his entering his ever- 
lasting rest, ere we have the elements from which 
to compute what Christianity hath done for those 
who receive it into the heart. And if but one 
or two were gathered out from a people, as a re- 
sult of conveying to that people the records of 
Revelation, there would be, we may not doubt, 
such an. amount of conferred benefit, as would 
sufficiently prove the advantageousness of possess- 
ing the oracles of Grod. 

It shall not be in vain that God hath sent 
the Bible to a nation, and caused the truths of 
Christianity to be published within its borders. 
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There may be what approximates to a general 
disregard of the Scriptures, and an universal re- 
jection of the offers of salvation. Yet God hath 
his hidden ones who are delighting greatly in his 
testimonies. When Elijah complained that he 
stood alone in the service of his Maker, the an- 
swer of Gk>d was, ** I have reserved to myself 
seven thousand men, who have not bowed the 
knee to the image of Baal." We are therefore, 
at the best, poor judges of the way actually 
made by the Gospel, and of the influence which 
it wields, whilst we see nothing on all sides but 
a spreading degeneracy. When profligacy and 
infidelity are at their height, there may be many 
a roof beneath which is offered humble prayer 
through a Mediator, and many an eye which 
weeps in secret for dishonours done to God, and 
many a heart which beats high with expectation 
of the land, "where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest." Are we 
not then bound in all cases, when seeking full 
evidence that the Bible has been a blessing where- 
soever imparted, to refer to the close of the dis- 
pensation, when Christ shall separate the tares 
from the wheat? Then will it be told to the 
universe, how a despised and overlooked com- 
pany were " filled with joy unspeakable and full 
of glory," by the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Then 
will it be made manifest how the consolations of 
religion have pervaded many families, what 
anxieties they have soothed, what tears they have 
dried, what hopes they have communicated. Then 
will it be seen, that, over and above the intel- 
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lectual and moral advantages, which the Scrip- 
tures have conferred on those who never took 
them as their guide for eternity, spiritual advan- 
tages have been derived to others, who were 
stirred by their announcements from the lethargy 
of sin, and moved to flee for refuge to the cross 
of the Redeemer. Yea, and if it even came to 
pass that the great bulk of a people shrank 
away from the face of the Judge, beaten down 
by the consciousness that they had not trusted 
in him as the propitiation for their sins ; vet would 
the few, who were lifting up their heads with 
joy, be witnesses that Revelation was the best boon 
which God could bestow on a land — witnesses by 
the wrath which the Bible had taught them to 
escape, witnesses by the glory it had instructed 
them to gain, that, in every case, and under all 
circumstances, it was a mighty advantage to a 
people, that " unto them had been committed the 
oracles of God/' 

But we observed that the expression employed 
by the apostle, "chiefly because that unto them 
were committed, or entrusted, the oracles of God,** 
represents the Jews as stewards who should have 
dispensed the Bible, and who might themselves 
have been profited through conveying it to others. 
We are all aware that special promises are made in 
the Scriptures to those who shaU be instrumental 
in turning many from darkness, and converting 
sinners from the error of their ways. We ordi- 
narily apply these promises to individuals; and 
we expect them to be made good to the zealous 
minister, and the self-denying Missionary. Un- 
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doubtedly the application is just; for we cannot 
question that those who have faithfully and suc- 
cessfully laboured in winning souls to Christ, shall 
receive a portion of more than common brilliancy, 
when the master comes to reckon with his ser- 
vants. But we know not why these promises 
would not have been as applicable to communi- 
ties, as to individuals, had communities regarded 
God's oracles as a sacred deposit, and themselves 
as stewards who must give account of their dis- 
tribution. The earth has never yet presented the 
grand spectacle of what might be called a Mis- 
sionary nation, a people who felt that the true 
religion was held in trust for the benefit of the 
world, and who concentered their energies on the 
being faithful in their stewardship. It cannot be 
said that the Jews did this, though, in spite of 
their frequent rebellions and lapses into idolatry, 
they were the leaven which prevented the com- 
plete decomposition of the world, and the light 
which alone relieved the ponderous moral dark- 
ness. It cannot be said that we ourselves have 
done this, whatever the efforts which have of late 
years been made for translating the Scriptures 
into the various languages, and conveying them 
to the various districts, of the globe. There has 
been nothing which has approached to a national 
recognition, and a national acting on the recog- 
nition, that God hath made this land the depo- 
sitary of His word, in order that we might em- 
ploy those resources, which an unlimited commerce 
places at our disposal, in diffusing that word over 
the enormous wastes of paganism. It is not by 
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the endeavours and actions of private individuals 
that the national stewardship can be faithfully 
discharged. A nation must act through its gover- 
nors; and then only would the nation prove its 
sense, that the oracles of God had been de- 
posited with it in order to distribution through 
the world, when its governors made the conver- 
sion of the Heathen one great object for which 
they legislated and laboured. 

In this manner would a Christian state occupy 
the same position amongst nations, as an affluent 
Christian individual amongst the parishes and 
hamlets of a distressed neighbourhood. Just as 
the individual counts it his business and privi- 
lege, to communicate of his temporal abun- 
dance to the inmates of surrounding cottages, so 
would the state count it its business and pri- 
vilege, to communicate of its spiritual abun- 
dance to the ignorant in surrounding territories. 
And however little ground there may be for a 
hope that any Christian state will step forward, 
and take to itself the Missionary character, we 
can be sure that the absence of all national effort 
to disseminate Revelation is offensive in God's 
sight, and must sooner or later provoke retribu- 
tion. The Bible is not given to a people ex- 
clusively for their own use. It is the food of 
the whole world, the volume from which what- 
ever is human must draw the soul's sustenance. 
And no more right have a people to keep this 
book to themselves, whilst thousands in other 
lands are worn down by moral famine, than they 
would have to hoard the earth^s fruits, if their 
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own wants were supplied, and the cry of starv- 
ing multitudes swept across the seas. 

Neither would the faithful discharge of the 
stewardship be without its reward. Our text 
affirms it for the advantage of a people, that there 
have been deposited with them the oracles of 
God. We may conclude therefore, that, in acting 
on the principle that the oracles are held in 
trust for the benefit of the world, a people would 
secure the recompence graciously annexed to the 
labouring to extend the kingdom of Christ. Who 
indeed that remembers that we live under an 
economy of strict retribution, and that nations 
can only be dealt with as nations on this side 
eternity, will see cause to doubt that the earnest 
discharge of what we call the national stewardship, 
would be the best means of advancing and up- 
holding the national greatness? 

We can believe of a people circumstanced 
like ourselves, that, in acting as stewards of the 
mysteries of God, we should erect a rampart 
against every enemy, and secure continued pro- 
gress in all that makes a kingdom mighty. There 
are mixed up with the dealings of commerce the 
grandest purposes of God towards this fallen cre- 
ation. Every country might have been its own 
store-house of every necessary, and every luxury. 
It might have possessed within its own confines 
the productions of the whole globe, and thus have 
had but little motive to intercourse with other 
states. But, by diversifying His gifts, God hath 
made it for the profit of the world, that there 
should be constant interchange of property. Thus 
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facilities are afforded for the communication of 
moral as well as physical advantages ; and commerce 
may become the great propagator of Christianity. 
And it strikes us as a beautiful arrangement, that 
it may have been with the express design of pro- 
viding that the true religion should spread its 
branches over the world, that God caused the 
palm-tree, and the citron-tree, to grow in one land 
and not in another; and that, in order to bring 
the pearl of great price within reach of aU. He 
may have given the gold to this district, and the 
diamond to that. And when the ocean is before 
us, dotted with vessels hastening to every quarter 
of the earth, or returning with the produce of 
far-off islands and continents, we look on a nobler 
spectacle than that of human ingenuity and hardi- 
hood triumphing over the elements, that wealth 
may be accumulated, and appetite pampered — we 
are beholding the machinery through which God 
hath, ordained that the sections of the human 
family should be kept knit together, and the pre- 
parations which He hath made for the diffusion 
of Christianity, when the word shall be given,, 
and "great shall be the company of the preach- 
ers." It has not therefore been without a view 
to the maintenance of truth, and the spread of 
religion, that God hath given to this land the 
empire of the seas, and opened to it intercourse 
with every section of the globe. We rather 
believe that we have been made great in com- 
merce, that we might be great in the difiusion of 
knowledge. With our fleets on every sea, and 
unbounded wealth accumulated in our cities, there 
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needs nothing but that, as a nation, we should 
feel our accountableness, and rapidly might the 
records of Revelation make their way through the 
world. And if we were thus instrumental to the 
spread of the Gospd, thus faithful to our stew- 
ardship, it would not be foreign aggression, nor 
domestic insubordination, from which there would 
be danger to the land of our birth; there would 
be permanence in our might, because wielded in 
God's cause, and fixedness in our prosperity, be- 
cause consecrated by piety. And as glory and 
greatness flowed in upon us, and the stewards of 
the Bible stood forth as the sovereigns of the 
world, other causes of the elevation might indeed 
be assigned by the politician and philosopher ; but 
the true reason would be with those who should 
give in explanation, "Chiefly because that unto 
them were committed the oracles of God." 

I may here refer for a moment to that chari- 
table cause for which I am directed to ask your 
support. It must be sufficient to remind you, 
entrusted as you are with the Bible, that there 
are hundreds of children in this town, requiring 
to be educated in the principles of the Bible, and 
you will contribute liberally towards upholding 
the Schools which now make their usual appeal 
to your bounty. There have been times when it 
was necessary to debate and demonstrate the duty 
of providing instruction for the children of the 
poor. Such times are gone. We have now no 
choice. He were as wise a man who should think 
to roll back the Atlantic, as he who would stay 
the advancing tide of intelligence which is press^ 
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ing through the land. You cannot if you would. 
And I do not believe there is one here whd 
would lift a finger in so unrighteous an enter- 
prize. Here, if any where, a man may glory in 
that general outstretching of the human mind 
which is characteristic of the times; and rejoice 
in the fact, that in knowledge, and mental deve- 
lopement, the lower classes are following so close 
on the higher, that these latter must go onward 
with a vigorous stride, if they would not be 
quickly overtaken. It is not in such a seat of 
learning as this, that we shall find dislike to the 
spread of information. Knowledge is a generous 
and communicative thing, and jealousy at its pro- 
gress is ordinarily the index of its want. You 
would not, if you could, arrest the progress of 
education. But you may provide that the educa- 
tion shall be Christian education. You may thus 
insure that education shall be a blessing, not a 
curse ; and save the land from being covered with 
that wildest and most unmanageable of all popu- 
lations, a population mighty alike in intellect and 
ungodliness, a population that knows every thing 
but God, emancipated from all ignorance but that 
which is sure to breed the worst lawlessness, ig- 
norance of the duties of the religion of Christ. 
An uneducated population may be de^aded ; ^ 
population educated, but not in righteousness, will 
be ungovernable. The one may be slaves, the 
other must be tyrants. 

We have now only, in conclusion, to express 
an earnest hope that we may all learn, from the 
subject discussed, to set a higher value than ever 
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•on the Scriptures. Do we receive the Bible as 
"the oracles of God?" The Bible is as actually 
a divine communication, as though its words came 
to us in the voice of the Almighty, mysteriously 
syllabled, and breathed from the firmament. What 
awe, what reverence, what prostration of soul, 
would attend the persuasion that ' such is the 
Bible; so that opening it is like entering the 
hallowed haunt of Deity, whence unearthly lips 
will breathe oracular responses. There needs no- 
thing but an abiding conviction that Scripture 
remains, what it was at the first, the word of the 
living God — not merely a written thing, but a 
spoken; as much a message now as when origin- 
ally delivered — and the volume will be perused, 
as it ought to be, in humility, yet in hope, with 
prayer, yet with confidence. And when Gk)d is 
regarded as always speaking to His creatures 
through the volume of Revelation, there will be 
no marvel that, practically, this volume should be 
influential on the moral and mental, the temporal 
as well as eternal, interests of man. "The voice 
of the Lord," saith the Psalmist, "is upon the 
waters; the voice of the Lord divideth the flames 
of fire :" and well therefore may this voice correct 
the disorders of states, and fan the sparks of ge- 
nius, as well as summon from the perishable, and 
guide to the immortal 
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NEGLECT OF THE GOSPEL FOLLOWED BY ITS REMOVAL, 



REVELATION II. 6. 

Remember therefore from whence thou art fallen^ and 
repent^ and do the Jirst works ; or else I will 
come unto thee quickly^ and wiU rem^ove thy candle- 
stick out of his place, except thou repent* 

In our last discourse we endeavoured to set 
before you the advantages resulting from the pos- 
session of God's oracles : the words which we 
have just read will lead us to speak of dangers 
produced by their neglect. The text contains an 
exhortation, and a threatening, with which we 
have evidently as great concern, as had the 
church of Ephesus to which they were originally 
addressed. The exhortation — an exhortation to re- 
pentance — is one which we shall do well to apply 
to ourselves; the threatening — a threatening that 
the candlestick shall be removed — may take effect 
in our own days as well as in earlier. 

Now there are few duties to which men are 
more frequently urged, and in regard to which, 
nevertheless, they are more likely to be deceived^ 
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than the gireat duty of repentance. It is of the 
first importance, that the exact place and nature 
of this duty should be accurately defined; for 
so long as there is any thing of misapprehension, 
or mistake, in regard to repentance, there can be 
no full appreciation of the profiered mercies of 
the GospeL It seems to be too common an opin- 
io^, that repentance is a kind of preparation, or 
preliminary, which men are in a great degree 
to effect for themselves, before they can go to 
Christ as a mediator and propitiation. Repent- 
ance is regarded as a something which they 
have to do, a condition they have to perform, in 
order that they may be fitted to apply to the 
Redeemer, and ask a share in the blessings 
which He purchased for mankind. We do not, 
of course, deny that there must be repentance, 
before there can be forgiveness; and that it is 
only to the broken and contrite heart that Christ 
extends the fruits of His passion. We say to 
every man who may be enquiring as to the 
pardon of sin, except you repent, you cannot be 
forgiven. But the question, is, whether a man 
must wait till he has repented before he applies 
to Christ; whether repentance is a preliminary 
which he has to effect, ere he may venture to 
seek to a mediator. And it is here, as we 
think, that the mistake lies, a mistake which 
turns repentance into a kind of obstacle between 
the sinner and Christ. 

The scriptural doctrine in regard to repent- 
ance is not, that a man must repent in order 
to his being qualified to go to Christ ; it is ra- 
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ther, that he must go to Christ in order to his 
being enabled to repent. And the difference be- 
tween these propositions is manifest and funda- 
mental. There would be no virtue in our re- 
pentance, even if we could repent of ourselves, 
to recommend us to the favour of the Re- 
deemer; but there goes forth virtue from the 
Redeemer himself, strengthening us for that re- 
pentance which is alone genuine and acceptable. 
St Peter sufficiently laid down this doctrine, 
when he said of Christ to the high priest and 
Sadducees, " Him hath God exalted with his right 
band to be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give 
repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins." 
Here repentance is stated to be as much the gift 
of the glorified Christ as forgiveness — a state- 
ment inconsistent with the notion, that repent- 
ance is something which must be effected with- 
out Christ, as a ground on which to rest our 
application to Him for pardon. We rather gather 
from these words of the apostle, that we can no 
more repent without Christ than be pardoned 
without Christ: from Him comes the grace of 
contrition as well as the cleansing of expiation. 

There may indeed be the abandonment of 
certain vicious practices, and a breaking loose 
from habits which have held the soul in bond- 
age. Long ere the man thinks of applying to 
Christ, and whilst almost a stranger to His name, 
he may make a great advance in reformation of 
conduct, renouncing much which his conscience 
has declared wrong, and entering upon duties of 
which he has been neglectful. But this comes 

E 2 
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far short of that thorough moral change which 
is intended by the inspired writers, when they 
speak of repentance. The outward conduct may 
be amended, whilst no attack is made on the 
love of sin as seated in the heart; so that the 
<5hange may be altogether on the surface, arid ex- 
tend not to the affections of the inner man. But 
the repentance, required of those who are for- 
given through Christ, is a radical change of mind 
and of spirit; a change which will be made ap- 
parent by a corresponding in the outward de- 
portment, but whose great scene is within, and 
which there affects every power and propensity of 
our nature. And a repentance such as this, seeing 
it manifestly lies beyond the reach of our own 
strivings, is only to be obtained from Christ, who 
ascended up on high, and "received gifts for the 
rebellious," becoming, in his exaltation, the source 
and dispenser of those various assistances which 
fallen beings need as probationers for eternity. 

What then is it which a man has to do, who 
is desirous of becoming truly repentant? We 
reply that his great business is earnest prayer to 
Christ, that He would give him the Holy Spirit, 
to enable him to repent. Of course we do not 
mean that he is to confine himself to prayer, and 
make no effort at correcting what may be wrong 
in his conduct. The sincerity of his prayer can 
only be proved by the vigour of his endeavour 
to obey God's commands. But we mean, that, 
along with his strenuousness in renouncing evil 
habits and associations, there must be an abiding 
persuasion that repentance, as well as forgiveness. 
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is to be procured through nothing but the aton- 
ing sacrifice of Christ; and this persuasion must 
make him unwearied in entreaty, that Christ would 
send into his soul the renovating power. It may 
be urged that Christ pardons none but the pe- 
nitent; but our statement rather is, that those 
whom he pardons He first makes penitent. 

And shall we be told that we thus reduce 
man below the level of an intelligent, account- 
able, being; making him altogether passive, and 
allotting him no task in the struggle for immor- 
tality? We throw back the accusation as alto- 
gether unfounded. We call upon man for the 
stretch of every muscle, and the strain of every 
power. As to his being saved in indolence, saved 
in inactivity, he may as well look for harvest 
where he has never sown, and for knowledge 
where he has never studied. Is it to be an idler, 
is it to be a sluggard, to have to keep down that 
pride which would keep him from Chnst; to be 
wrestling with those passions which the light 
that is in him shews must be mortified; to be 
unwearied in petition for the assistances of the 
Spirit, and in using such helps as have been al- 
ready vouchsafed? If this be idleness, that man 
is an idler who is actuated by the consciousness* 
that he can no more repent, than be pardoned, 
without Christ. But if it be to task a man to 
the utmost of his energy, to prescribe that he go 
straightway for every thing which he needs to 
an invisible Mediator ; go, in spite of the. op- 
position of the flesh; go, though the path lies 
through resisting inclinations ; go, though in going 
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he must abase himself in the dust, and proclaim 
his own nothingness; then we are exhorting the 
impenitent to the mightiest of labours, when 
we exhort them to seek repentance as Christ's 
gift. The assigning its true place to repentance; 
the destroying the notion that repentance is to 
be effected for ourselves, and then to recommend 
us to the Saviour; this, in place of telling men 
that they have little or nothing to do, is the 
urging them to diligence by shewing how it may 
be successful; and to effort, by pointing out the 
alone channel through which it can prevail. And 
if there be given to the angel of a Church the 
same commission as was given to the angel of 
the Church at Ephesus, so that he must come 
down upon a careless or backsliding congregation 
with a stern and startling summons; never let it 
be thought that he either keeps out of sight the 
moral inabilities of man, or urges to an inert 
and idle dependence, when he expatiates on the 
necessity, and exhorts to the duty, of repent- 
ance — he is preaching that Christ is all in all, 
and nevertheless he is animating his hearers to 
strive for the mastery, and struggle for deliver- 
ance, when he entreats them in the words of our 
text, to "remember from whence they are fallen, 
and repent, and do the first works.** 

But there is more in this exhortation than 
the summons to repentance: memory is appealed 
to as an assistant in the duty to which men 
are called. In other parts of Scripture we find 
great worth attached to consideration — as when 
the Psalmist says, " I thought on my ways, and 
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turned my feet to thy testimonies/' Here the 
turning to God's testimonies is given by David 
as an immediate consequence on the thinking on 
his ways, as though consideration were alone ne- 
cessary to insure a speedy repentance. The great 
evil with the mass of men is, that, so far at 
least as eternity is concerned, they never think at 
all — once make them think, and you make them 
anxious ; once make them anxious, and they will 
labour to be saved. When a man considers his. 
ways, angels may be said to prepare their harps, 
as knowing that they shall soon have to sweep 
them in exultation at his repentance* 

And it is urging you to this consideration, to 
urge you to the remembering from whence you 
are fallen. We aU know what a power there is 
in memory, when made to array before the guilty 
days and scenes of comparative innocence. It is 
with an absolutely crushing might that the re- 
membrance of the years and home of his boyhood 
will come upon the criminal, when brought ta 
a pause in his career of misdoing, and perhaps 
about to suffer its penalties. If we knew hi& 
early history, and it would bear us out in the 
attempt, we should make it our business to set 
before him the scenery of his native village, the 
cottage where he was born, the school to which 
he was sent, the Church where he first heard 
the preached Gospel ; and we should call to his 
recollection the father and the mother, long since 
gathered to their rest, who made him kneel down 
night and morning, and who instructed him out 
of the Bible, and who warned him, even with 
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tears, against evil ways and evil companions. We 
should remind him how peacefully his days then 
glided away ; with how much of happiness he 
was blessed in possession, how much of hope in 
prospect. And he may be now a hardened and 
desperate man: but we will never believe, that, 
as his young days were thus passing before him, 
and the reverend forms of his parents came back 
from the grave, and the trees that grew round 
his birth-place waved over him their foliage, and 
he saw himself once more as he was in early life, 
when he knew crime but by name, and knew 
it only to abhor — we will never believe that he 
could be proof against this mustering of the 
past — he might be proof against invective, proof 
against reproach, proof against remonstrance ; but 
when we brought memory to bear upon him, and 
bade it people itself with all the imagery of 
youth, we believe that, for the moment at least, 
the obdurate being would be subdued, and a 
sudden gush of tears prove that we had opened 
a long sealed-up fountain. 

And we know no reason why there should 
not be a like power in memory, in cases which 
have no analogy with this, except in the general 
fact, that men are not what they were. If we 
array before us the records of man's pristine con- 
dition, and avail ourselves of such intelligence as 
it hath pleased Gk)d to vouchsafe, we may with 
sufficient truth be said to remember whence we 
fell. And very energetic and persuasive would 
be this remembrance. We should feel that we 
were gaining a great moral hold on a man^ if 
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we prevailed oti hiin to contrast what he is, withr 
what Adam was ere he eat the forbidden fruit* 
It is a contrast which must produce the sense of 
utter* degradation. The waving trees of Paradise, 
and the glorious freshness of the young creation, 
and the unrestrained intercourse with God, and 
the beautiful tranquillity of human life— these 
will make the same kind of appeal, as the fields 
where we played in our boyhood, and the roof 
which sheltered us whUst yet untutored in the 
vices, and unblenched by the sorrows, of the 
world. I was by creation a lofty being, with a 
comprehensive understanding, a will that always 
moved in harmony with the Divine, and affec- 
tions that fastened on the sublime and indestruc- 
tible. I am, through apostasy, a wayward thing, 
with crippled energies, contracted capacities, and 
desires engrossed by the perishable. I had a 
body that was heir to no decay, a soul rich in 
the impress of Deity; but now I must go down 
to. the dust, and traces of the defaced image are 
scarcely to be found on my spirit. I had Hea- 
ven before me, and might have entered it through 
an obedience which could hardly be called w 
trial ; but now, depraved in inclination, and de.» 
based in power, to what can I look forward but 
tribulation and wrath ? Oh, this it is to remem- 
ber from whence I am fallen. 

And if I have been, like the Ephesian Church, 
what Scripture calls a backslider, may not me-^ 
mory tell me of comforts I experienced, when 
walking closely with God, of seasons of deep 
gladness when I had mortified a passion, of com- 
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munion with eternity so real and distinct, that 
I seemed already delivered from the trammels of 
flesh? It may well be, if indeed I have declined 
in godliness, that, through musing on past times, 
there will be excited within me a poignant re- 
gret. There will come back upon me, as upon 
the criminal in his cell, the holy music of better 
days; and there will be a penetrating power in 
the once gladdening but now melancholy strain, 
which there would not be in the shrill note of 
vengeance. And thus in each case, memory may 
be a mighty agent in bringing me to repentance. 
It can scarcely come to pass, that I should dili- 
gently and seriously remember whence I am 
fallen, and yet be conscious of no desire to re- 
gain the lost position. I cannot gaze on Paradise, 
and not long to leave the wilderness; I cannot 
see in myself the wanderer, and not yearn for 
the home I have forsaken. And therefore is 
there a beautiful appropriateness in the message 
with which St John was charged to the Angel of 
the church at Ephesus. We know that except 
men repent, except the indifferent be roused to 
earnestness, the backsliding recovered to consist- 
ency, nothing can prevent their final destruction. 
And wishing to bring them to repentance, we 
would waken memory from her thousand cells, 
and bid her pour forth the imagery of what they 
were, that they may contrast it with what they 
are. If we can arm against them their own re- 
collections, we feel that we shall have brought 
to bear the most powerful of engines. Our ap- 
peal is therefore to the past, our summons is to 
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the shades of the dead. And though we know 
that no remonstrance, and no exhortation, can 
be of avail, except as carried to the heart by 
the Spirit of the living God, yet are we so per- 
suaded of the power of consideration, and of the 
likelihood that those who are brought to consider 
their ways, will go on to reform them, that we 
think we prescribe what cannot fail of success, 
when, in order that men may repent, we entreat 
them, in the words of our text, to remember 
from whence they are fallen, and do the first 
works. 

But we turn from the exhortation to the 
threatening contained in our text, "I will come 
unto thee quickly, and will remove thy candle- 
stick out of his place, except thou repent." It 
is not difficult to determine what the calam- 
ity is which is figuratively denoted by the re- 
moval of the candlestick. St John had beheld 
one like unto the Son of man, magnificently and 
mysteriously arrayed, standing in the midst of 
Seven golden candlesticks, and holding in his 
right hand seven stars. The Evangelist is ex- 
pressly informed that the seven stars are the 
angels, or bishops, of the seven churches, and 
that the seven candlesticks are those churches 
themselves. Hence the candlestick represents the 
Christian Church as erected in any land ; and 
therefore the removing the candlestick out of his 
place can mean nothing less than the unchurch- 
ing a nation, the so withdrawing from them 
the Gospel that they shall lose the distinctive 
marks of a Christian community. We need not 
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be oVer-caref ul as to the exactness with which we 
preserve the metaphor. If the candlestick be re- 
movedy the meaning must be that the spiritual 
light is removed ; or that a land which has been 
Uessed with a knowledge of Christianity, and 
thereby brought specially into covenant with God, 
is deprived of the advantages which it has failed 
to improve, and dislodged from the relationship 
into which it had been admitted. 

And this may take place, for undoubtedly 
this has taken place. There, are indeed dear and 
encouraging promises in Scripture, sufficient to 
assure us that neither outward opposition, nor 
inward corruption, shall prevail to the extinction 
of Christ's Church upon earth« But these pro- 
mises refer generally to the Church, and not to this 
or that of its sections. They give no ground for 
expecting that the Church, for example, of Eng- 
land, or the Church of Rome, will never cease to 
be a Church — on the contrary, their tenour is quite 
compatible with the supposition, that England or 
Rome may so pervert, or abuse,* the Gospel, as 
to provoke God to withdraw it, and give it to lands 
now overrun with heathenism. There may be, 
and there are, promises that there shall be always 
a candle in the world; but the candlestick is a 
moveable thing, and may be placed successively 
in different districts of the earth. 

And we say that this unchurching of a na- 
tion is what has actually occurred, and what there- 
fore may occur again, if mercies be abused, and 
privileges neglected. We appeal to the instance 
of the Jews, The Jews constituted the Church 
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of Gk>d, whilst all other tribes of the human po^ 
pulation were strangers and aliens. And never 
were a people more beloved ; never had a nation 
greater evidences of Divine favour on which to 
rest a persuasion, that they should not be cast 
off, and deprived of their advantages. Yet how 
completely has the candlestick been removed from 
Judea. The land of Abraham, and of Isaac, and 
of Jacob ; the land which held the Ark with its 
mysterious and sacramental treasures; the land 
where priests made atonement, and prophets de- 
livered their lofty anticipations; the land which 
Jesus trode, where Jesus preached, and where 
Jesus died ; has been tenanted for centuries by 
the unbeliever, profaned by the followers, and 
•desecrated by the altars, of the Arabian impostor. 
We appeal again to the early Churches. Where 
are those Christian societies, to which St Paul 
and St John inscribed their Epistles? Where is 
the Corinthian Church, so affectionately addressed, 
though so boldly reproved, by the great Apostle 
to the Gentiles ? Where is the Philippian Church, 
where the Colossian, where the Thessalonian, the 
letters to which prove how cordially Christianity 
had been received, and how vigorously it flou- 
rished? Where are the Seven Churches of Asia, 
respecting which we are assured that they were 
once strenuous in piety, and gave promise of per- 
manence in Christian profession and privilege? 
Alas, how true is it that the candlesticks have 
been removed. Countries in which the Gospel was 
first planted, cities were it took earliest root, from 
these have all traces of Christianity long ago dis- 
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appeared, and in these has the Cross been sup* 
planted by the Crescent. The traveller through 
lands, where apostles won their noblest victories, 
where martyrs witnessed a good confession, and 
thousands sprang eagerly forwards to be *^ baptized 
for the dead," and to fill up every breach which 
persecution made in the Christian ranks, can scarce 
find a monument to assure him that he stands 
where once congregated the followers of Jesus. 
Every where he is surrounded by superstitions 
little better than those of heathenism, so that the 
unchurching of these lands has been the giving 
them up to an Egyptian darkness. And what 
are we to say of such facts, except that they 
prove — ^prove with a clearness and awfulness of 
demonstration, which leave ignorance inexcusable, 
and indifference self-condemned — that the bless- 
ings of Christianity are deposited with a nation 
to be valued and improved, and that to despise 
or misuse them is to provoke their withdraw- 
ment? If we could trace the histories of the 
several Churches to which we have referred, we 
should find that they all " left their first love," grew 
lukewarm in religion, or were daunted by danger 
into apostasy. There was no lack of warning, 
none, of exhortation ; for it is never suddenly, 
never without a protracted struggle, that God pro- 
ceeds to extremes, whether with a Church or an 
individual. But warning and exhortation were in 
vain. False teachers grew into favour ; false doc- 
trines superseded the true ; with erroneous tenets 
came their general accompaniment, dissolute prac- 
tice; till at length, if the candlestick remained. 
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the light was extinct ; and then God gave the 
sentence, that the candlestick should be removed 
out of his place. 

And never let it be thought .that such sen- 
tence is of no very terrible and desolating cha- 
racter. Come any thing rather than that. Come 
foreign invasion, come domestic insubordination^ 
come famine, come pestilence. Come any evil ra- 
ther than the unchurching which is threatened in 
our text. It is the sorest thing which God can 
do against a land. He himself represents it as 
such, when sending messages of woe by the mouth 
of his servant Amos. "Behold the days come, 
saith the Lord God, that I will send a famine in 
the land, not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for 
water, but of hearing the words of the Lord." 
The blasting the fruits of the earth, so that the 
vallies should not yield their accustomed abun- 
dance — ^this would be a fearful thing, but there 
was to be something more fearful than this. The 
drying up the fountains, and the cutting off the 
streams — this would be a grievous dispensation, 
but there was to be something more grievous 
than this. The suspension of all messages from 
heaven, the cessation of that intercourse which had 
subsisted between the people and God, the re- 
moval of the light of Revelation — ^this was the 
threatened evil, which would make comparatively 
inconsiderable the dearth of the bread, and the 
want of the water. Every other calamity may be 
sent in mercy, and have for its design the correc- 
tion, and not the destruction, of its subjects. But 
this calamity has none of the character of a, 
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fatherly chastisement. It sliews that God has 
done with a people ; that He will no longer strive 
with them ; but that henceforwards he gives them 
up to their own wretched devices. 

And, therefore, with the removal of the Gospel 
must be the departure of whatever is most pre- 
cious in the possessions of a people. It is not 
merely that Christianity is taken away — ^though 
who shall measure, who imagine, the loss, if this 
were indeed all? — ^but it is that God must frown 
on a land, from which He hath been provoked to 
withdraw His Gospel; and that, if the frown of 
the Almighty rest on a country, the sun of that 
country's greatness goes rapidly down, and the 
dreariness of a moral midnight fast gathers above 
it, and around it. Has it not been thus with 
countries, and with cities, to which we have al- 
ready referred, and from which, on account of their 
iniquities and impieties, the candlestick has been 
removed? The seven Churches of Asia, where 
are the cities whence they drew their names ; 
cities that teemed with inhabitants, that were re- 
nowned for arts, and which served as centers of 
civilization to far-spreading districts ? Did the 
unchurching these cities leave them their majesty 
and prosperity; did the removal of the candle- 
stick leave undimmed their political lustre? Ask 
the traveller who gropes painfully his way over 
prostrate columns, and beneath crumbling arches, 
having no index but ruins to tell him that a king- 
dom's dust is under his feet; and endeavouring 
to assure himself, from the magnitude of the 
desolation, that he has found the site of a once 
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splendid metropolis? The cities, with scarce ari 
exception, wasted from the day when the candle- 
stick was removed, and grew into monuments— 
monuments whose marble is decay, and whose 
inscription devastation — telling out to all succieed- 
ing ages, that the readiest mode in which a nation 
can destroy itself, is to despise the Gospel with 
which it has been entrusted, and that the most 
fearful vial which God can empty on a land, 19 
that > which extinguishes the blessed shinings of 
Christianity. 

Oh, it may be the thought of those who care 
little for the Gospel, and who have never opened 
their hearts to its gracious communications, that 
it would be no overwhelming calamity, if God 
fulfilled his threat, and removed the candlestick 
out of his place. They may think that the springs 
of national prosperity, and national happiness, 
would be left untouched ; and that the unchurched 
people might still have their fleets on every sea, 
still gather into their lap the riches of the earth, 
and sit undisturbed a sovereign among the nations. 
I know not how far such might be actually the 
case. I know not how far the conquests, or the 
commerce of a country, might remain unaffected 
by the loss of its Christianity. But this I know, 
that God's blessing could no longer rest on - its 
victories, or accompany its trade; and that, there- 
fore, if its armies triumphed, the triumph would 
be virtually defeat; and if its ships were richly 
freighted, it would be with fruits, which, like the 
fabled ones from the Dead Sea's shore, turn to 
ashes in the mouth. No, we again say, come any 
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thing rather than this. Come barrenness into our 
soil ; come discord into our councils ; come trea-* 
son into our camps; come wreck into our navies 
— but let us not be unchurched as a nation. We 
may be beloved of God, and He may have pur- 
poses of mercy towards us, whilst he takes from 
us our temporal advantages, but still leaves u» 
our spiritual. He may be only disciplining us as 
a parent; and the discipline proves, not merely 
that there is need, but that there is room, for 
repentance. But if we were once deprived of the 
Gk)spel; if the Bible ceased to circulate amongst 
our people ; if there were no longer the preaching 
of Christ in our churches; if we were left to set 
up reason instead of Revelation, to bow the knee 
to the Gk)d of our own imaginations,' and to burn 
unhallowed incense before the idols which the 
madness of speculation would erect — ^then fare- 
well, a long farewell, to aU that has given dignity 
to our state, and happiness to our homes; the 
foundations of true greatness would be all under- 
mined, the bulwarks of real liberty shaken, the 
springs of peace poisoned, the sources of prospe- 
rity dried up ; and a coming generation would 
have to add our name to those of countries whose 
national decline has kept pace with their religious* 
and to point to our fate as exhibiting the awful 
comprehensiveness of the threat, " I will come 
unto thee quickly, and will remove thy candle- 
stick out of his place, except thou repent." 

But we rejoice in pronouncing this a doom, 
respecting wMch we do not augur a likelihood 
that it will fall on this kingdom. There may^ 
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have been periods in the history of this land, 
when the upholders of true religion had cause for 
gloomy forebodings, and for fears that God would 
unchurch our nation. And some indeed may be 
disposed to regard the present as a period when 
such forebodings and fears might be justly enter- 
tained. They may think that so great is the array 
of hostility against the national Church, that the 
most sanguine can scarce venture to hope that 
the candlestick will not be cast down. We can- 
not subscribe to this opinion. We are not indeed 
blind to the amount of opposition to the national 
Church; neither have we the least doubt, that 
the destruction of this Church would give a fatal 
blow to the national Christianity. We dare not 
indeed say that God might not preserve amongst 
us a pure Christianity, if the national Church 
were overthrown. But we are bold to affirm, that 
hitherto has the Church been the grand engine 
in effecting such preservation ; and that we should 
have no right to expect, if we dislocated this 
engine, that results would not follow disastrous 
to religion. I could not contend for the Estab- 
lished Church, merely because venerable by its 
antiquity, because hallowed by the solemn proces- 
sions of noble thought which have issued from 
its recesses, or because the prayers and praises 
which many generations have breathed through 
its services, seem mysteriously to haunt its tem- 
pies, that they may be echoed by the tongues 
of the living. But as the great safeguard and 
propagator of unadulterated Christianity; the de- 
fender, by her Articles, of what is sound in 
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doctrine, and, by her constitution, of what is apos- 
tolic in government; the represser, by the simple 
majesty of her ritual, of all extravagance, the 
encourager, by its fervour, of an ardent piety — 
I can contend for the continuance amongst us of 
the Establishment, as I would for the continuance 
of the Gospel ; I can deprecate its removal as the 
removal of our candlestick. It is not then be- 
cause we are blind to the opposition to the 
national Church, or fail to identify this Church 
with the national Christianity, that we share not 
the fears of those who would now prophesy evil. 
But we feel that danger is only bringing out the 
strength of the Church, and that her efficiency 
has increased as her existence has been menaced. 
The threatening of our text belongs to the luke- 
warm and the indolent; its very language proved 
that it ceases to be applicable, if it have fanned 
the embers, and strung the energies. We believe 
of an Apostolic Church, that it can die only by 
suicide; and where are our fears of suicide, when 
enmity has but produced greater zeal in winning 
souls to Christ, and hatred been met by increased 
efforts to disseminate the religion of love? 

We might not have ventured to introduce 
these observations, in concluding* our discourses 
before this assembly, had we not felt that the 
Church stands or falls with the Universities of the 
land, and that the present condition of this Uni- 
versity more than warrants our belief that the 
candlestick is not about to be removed. It is a 
gratification, not to be expressed, to find, after 
a few years' absence, what a growing attention 
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there has been to those noblest purposes for which 
colleges were founded ; and how the younger part, 
more especially, of our body, whence are to.be 
draughted the ministers of our parishes, and the 
most influential of our laity, have advanced in 
respect for religion, and attention to its duties. 
One who has been engaged in other scenes may 
perhaps better judge the advance than those under 
whose eye it has proceeded; and if testimony 
may derive worth from its sincerity, when it can- 
not from the station of the party who gives it, 
there will be borne strong witness by him who 
addresses you, that not only is the fire of genius 
here cherished, and the lamp of philosophy trim- 
med; but that here the candle, which God hatli 
lighted for a world sitting in darkness, burns 
brightly, and that, therefore, though enemies may 
be fierce, the candlestick is firm. 

But suffer me, my younger brethren, to en- 
treat you that you woidd think more and more 
of your solemn responsibility. I cannot compute 
the amount of influence you may wield over the 
destinies of the Church and the country. In a 
few years you will be scattered over the land, 
occupying different stations, and filling different 
parts in society. And it is because we hope you 
will go hence with religion in the heart, that 
we venture to predict good, and not evil. We 
entreat you to take heed that you disappoint not 
the hope, and thus defeat the prediction. We 
could almost dare to say that you have the ma- 
jesty, and the Christianity, of the empire in your 
keeping; and we beseech you, therefore, to "flee 
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youthful lusts," as you would the plots of trea- 
son, and to follow the high biddings of godliness, 
as you would the trumpet-call of patriotism. Your 
vices, they must shake the candlestick, which 
God in His mercy hath planted in this land, and 
with whose stability he has associated the great- 
ness of the state, and the happiness of its families. 
But your quiet and earnest piety ; your submis- 
sion to the precepts of the Gospel ; your faithful 
discharge of appointed duties ; these will help to 
give fixedness to the candlestick — and there may 
come the earthquake of political convulsion, or 
the onset of infidel assault, but Christianity shall 
not be overthrown; and we shall therefore still 
know that "the Lord of Hosts is with us, that 
the God of Jacob is our refuge." 



SERMON V. 



THE GREATNESS OF SALVATION AN ARGUMENT FOR THE 

PERIL OF ITS NEGLECT. 



HEBREWS II. 3. 
How shall we escape^ if we neglect so great Salvation f 

There is nothing affirmed in these words, 
but the greatness of the Salvation proposed by 
the Gospel; and from this greatness seems in- 
ferred the impossibility of escape, if we neglect 
the Salvation. And there is, we think, surpriz- 
ing force in the question of our text, when 
nothing but the stupendousness of Salvation is 
regarded as our proof, that to neglect it is to 
perish. It is a Minister's duty, whether address- 
ing his own congregation, or those to whom he 
is comparatively a stranger, to strive by every 
possible motive to stir his hearers to the laying 
hold on Salvation, that so, whatever their final 
portion, he may be free from their blood. And 
therefore are we desirous to press you this night 
for an answer to the question, "How shall we 
escape, if we neglect so great Salvation ?" We 
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wish you honestly to examine, whether the mag- 
nitude of Redemption be not of itself an over- 
coming demonstration, that ruin must follow its 
neglect. We would keep you close to this point. 
The power of the question lies in this— the peril 
of the neglect proved by the greatness of the 
Salvation . 

And we are sure that there are many striking 
considerations, flowing from the fact that the 
Salvation is so great, which must force you to 
admit the impossibility of escape asserted by St 
Paul. We shall necessarily, as we proceed, de- 
scend so far into particulars, as to take by them- 
selves certain elements of the greatness in ques- 
tion. But, whatever the constituent parts into 
which we may resolve Salvation, it must be 
simply as great that we exhibit this Salvation; 
and from the greatness, and from this alone, must 
we prove that none can escape who neglect the 
Salvation. You see clearly that the peculiarity 
of the passage lies in this, that it infers the peril 
of the neglect from the greatness of the Salva- 
tion. And in labouring at illustrating the accu- 
racy of this inference, and the pressing on you 
your consequent danger if careless of the soul, 
w^e shall attempt no other arrangement of our 
discourse, but that which will set before you in 
succession, certain respects in which Salvation is 
great, and use each successiye exhibition as a 
proof, that to despise what is thus great, must 
be to make sure destruction. 

Now if we were arguing with an atheist, the 
TTian who disbelieves the existence of a God; 
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and if we desired to convince him on this, the 
fundamental article of all religion, we should 
probably endeavour to reason up from the crcn 
ation to the Creator, using the traces of an in- 
telligent cause, by which we seem surrounded, in 
proof ^ that a mightier architect than chance con^ 
structed our dwelling. But we are quite aware 
that our adversary might demand a demonstra- 
tion, that nothing short of an infinite power could 
have builded and furnished this planet; and we 
are not perhaps well able to define at what point 
the finite must cease, and the infinite' commence. 
It may be conceded that certain results lie be- 
yond human agency, and yet disputed whether 
they need such an agency as we strictly call 
Divine. What men could not produce, might 
possibly be produced by beings mightier than 
men, and yet those beings stop far short of Om- 
nipotence. 

We do not, therefore, think of maintaining, 
that the evidences of wisdom and power, graven 
on this creation, are the strongest which can be 
even conceived. On the contrary, we will not 
pretend to deny that we can imagine them 
greatly multiplied and strengthened. It is mani- 
fest, that the keener our faculties, and the more 
-earnest our investigation, the clearer do these 
evidences appear; for there is no comparison 
between those apprehensions of the works of 
creation which the man of science has, and those 
within reach of the illiterate observer. And, 
therefore^ it is quite conceivable, that there might 
be either such a communication of more power- 
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fill faculties, or such a laying bare of the hidden 
wonders of nature, that our present amount of 
acquaintance with creation should be as nothing 
when compared with what might then be at- 
tained. What surprizes a man, what appears 
wonderful to him, because beyond his skill to 
effect, or his wisdom to explain, does not neces- 
sarily present matter of surprise to an angel: 
the standard of wonderfulness grows with the 
faculties of the creature; there being nothing to 
overawe and astonish, till there is something far 
surpassing its power or its intelligence. 

Hence, we should not perhaps feel warranted 
in saying to the atheist, how can you believe, 
if you resist so great tokens of a Deity as are 
stamped on the scenery by which you are encom- 
passed? If we can suppose yet greater tokens, 
it is possible that he who will not yield to the 
evidence now vouchsafed, would yield to that 
mightier which imagination can array. The athe- 
ist might say to us, I am not convinced by what 
I view around me. My own thoughts can sug- 
gest stronger witness for a Deity, if a Deity there 
be, than you think impressed on this earth, and 
its furniture, and its inhabitants. And whilst my 
mind can arrange a greater proof, you can have 
no right to denounce my unbelief as insurmount- 
able, because not surmounted by what you reckon 
so great. 

Now we stay not to shew you, that he who 
can resist the evidences of an Infinite First Cause, 
which are accessible to dwellers on this planet, 
would probably remain unconvinced, if the uni- 
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verse, in all its spreadings, were open to his ex- 
patiations. He would carry with him that desire 
to disbelieve, which is the mainspring of infidelity ; 
and this would always furnish an excuse for re- 
maining the atheist. But if we cannot say to 
the atheist, when pointing to the surrounding 
creation, you withstand an evidence than which 
there cannot be a greater, we can say to the 
worldly-minded, when pointing. to the scheme of 
Redemption, you neglect a Salvation than which 
there cannot even be imagined a mightier. If the 
atheist might appeal from proofs which have 
been given, to- yet stronger which might have 
been furnished, we deny that the worldly-minded 
can appeal from what God hath done on their 
behalf, to a more marvellous interference which 
imagination can picture. It is the property of 
Redemption, if not of creation, that it leaves no 
room for imagination. We will not defy a man 
to array in his mind the imagery of an universe, 
presenting the impress of Godhead more clearly 
than that in which we are placed. As we have 
already said, even if the universe remained the 
same, we can suppose such change in our facul- 
ties of observation, as would clothe every star, 
and every atom, and every insect, with a hundred- 
fold more of the proof that there is a God. But 
we will defy a man to conceive a scheme for the 
rescue of a lost world, which should exceed, in 
any single respect, that laid open by the Gospel. 
We affirm of this scheme, that it is so great that 
you cannot suppose a greater. It is not because 
our faculties are bounded, that it seems to us 
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wonderful. We have right to consider that it 
wears the same aspect to the highest of creatures: 
the mystery of godliness being unsearchable as well 
to angels as to men. And if it be supposable 
that there are scenes, which other beings are per- 
mitted to traverse, far outdoing in the wonder- 
fulness of structure, and the majesty of adorn- 
ment, the earth on which we dwell — so that this 
creation is not the richest in the tracery of power 
and skill — we pronounce it insupposable, that 
there could have been made an arrangement on 
behalf of fallen creatures, fuller of Divinity, and 
more worthy amazement, than that of which we 
are actually the objects. 

This is our first way of putting, or rather vin- 
dicating, the question of our text. We contend 
that atheism has a far better apology for re- 
sisting the evidences of a God which are spread 
over creation, than worldly-mindedness for mani- 
festing insensibility to Redemption through Christ. 
Atheism may ask for a wider sphere of expati- 
ation, and a more glowing impress of Deity ; for 
it falls within our power to conceive of richer 
manifestations of the invisible Godhead. But 
worldly-mindedness cannot ask for more touching 
proof of the love of the Almighty, or for a 
more bounteous provision for human necessities, 
or for more stirring motive to repentance and 
obedience. Those of you who are not overcome 
by what has been done for them, and who treat 
with indifference and contempt the proffers of 
the Gospel, are. just in the position of the athteist 
who should remain the atheist, after God had 
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set before him the highest possible demonstration 
of Himself. It is not- too bold a thing to say, 
that, in redeeming us, God exhausted himself. He 
gave Himself; and what greater gift could re- 
main unbestowed? So then, if you neglect Sal- 
vation, there is nothing which you would not 
neglect. God himself could provide nothing 
greater; and if therefore you are unaffected by 
this, you only prove yourselves incapable of being 
moved. 

Thus it is the greatness of Salvation which 
proves the utter ruin which must follow its neg- 
lect. If God have done for you the utmost which 
even Deity could do ; if all the Divine attributes, 
unlimited as they are, have combined, yea even 
exhausted themselves in the scheme of your 
rescue ; if the Creator could not by any imagi- 
nable display have shewn himself more com- 
passionate or more terrible, mightier to save or 
mightier to crush; and if you withstand all this, 
if you are indifferent to all this, if you " neglect 
so great Salvation;" may we not affirm that the 
magnitude of that which you despise is an incon- 
trovertible proof that you must inevitably perish ? 
May we not argue, that, having shewn yourselves 
too hardened to yield to that into which Deity 
hath thrown all his strength, and too proud to 
he humbled by that which involved the humili- 
ation of God, and too grovelling to be attracted 
by that which unites the human to the Divine, 
and too cold to be warmed by that which bums 
with the compassions of Him who is love — ^may 
we not argue that you thus prove of yourselves. 
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that there is no possible arrangement by which 
you could be saved; that, resisting what in itself 
is greatest, you demonstrate, in a certain sense, 
that you cannot be overcome; and oh! then, if 
we have nothing to argue from but the stupen- 
dousness of Redemption, what energy is there in 
the question, "How shall we escape, if we neg- 
lect so great salvation?" 

But it is necessary, as we before observed, 
that we consider more in detail the greatness of 
salvation, and, by resolving it into its elements, 
make clearer the proof of the peril of neglect. 
Let it then first be remarked, that salvation is 
great because of the agency through which it 
was effected. You know that the author of our 
Redemption was none other than the eternal Son 
of God, who had covenanted from the first to 
become the surety of the fallen. It came not 
within the power of an angel to make atone- 
ment for our sins : the angelic nature might have 
been united to the human, but there would not 
have been dignity in the one to give the re- 
quired worth to the sufferings of the other. So 
far as we have the power of ascertaining, it would 
seem that no being but the Divine, taking to 
himself flesh, could have satisfied justice in the 
stead of fallen men. But then this is precisely 
the arrangement which has been made on our 
behalf. It was the second person in the ever- 
blessed Trinity, who, compassionating the ruin 
which transgression had brought on this earth, 
assumed our nature, exhausted our curse, and 
died our death. And certainly, if there be an 
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aspect under which Redemption appears greats 
it is when surveyed as the achievement of the 
only begotten of the Father. The majesty of 
the agent gives stupendousness to the work, and 
causes it to dilate tiU it far exceeds comprehen- 
sion. It is mainly on this account that we can 
declare even imagination unable to increase the 
greatness of the arrangement for our rescue. This 
arrangement demanded that God himself should 
become man, and sustain aU the wrath which sin 
had provoked; and what can be imagined more 
amazing than the fact, that what the arrange- 
ment demanded literally took place? The pro- 
blem, how God could be just and yet the 
justifier of sinners, baffled all finite intelligence, 
because a Divine person alone could mediate be- 
tween God and man ; and if created wisdom 
could have discovered the necessity, it would never 
have surmised the possibility. 

Now certainly that which, more than any thing 
else, rendered human Redemption insupposable, 
when submitted to the understanding of the very 
highest of creatures, must be confessed to be 
also that which gives a sublime awfulness to the 
plan, and invests it with a grandeur which in- 
creases as we gaze. In looking at the cross, and 
considering that our sins are laid upon the being 
who hangs there in weakness and ignominy, the 
overcoming thought is, that this being is none 
other than the everlasting God; and that, how- 
ever he seems mastered by the powers of wicked- 
ness, he could by a single word, uttered from 
the tree on which he immolates himself, scatter 
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the universe into nothing, and call up an assem- 
blage of new worlds, and new systems. This 
makes Salvation great — I shall know how great, 
when I can measure the distance between the 
eternal and the perishable. Omnipotence and feeble- 
ness, immortality and death. But if Salvation is 
great, because the Saviour is Divine, assuredly 
the greatness of Salvation proves the peril of neg- 
lect. To neglect the Salvation must be to throw 
scorn on the Saviour; and that Saviour being so 
great, "how shall we escape?" Oh, if it give 
an unmeasured vastness to the work of our Re- 
demption, that he who undertook, and carried 
on, and completed that work, was "the brightness 
of the Father's glory, and the express image of 
his person;" if the fact, that he "who bare our 
sins in his own body on the tree," was that 
illustrious being "for whom are all things, and 
by whom are all things,*' magnify our rescue 
from death till thought itself fails to overtake its 
boundaries ; then there is a greatness in the prof- 
fered deliverance, derived from the greatness of 
the deliverer, which proclaims us ruined if we 
treat the offer with contempt. We are taught, 
by the greatness, that there can be Salvation in 
none other, for God would not have interposed, 
could any other have delivered. We are taught 
that to neglect, is to set at nought Him who 
can crush by a breath, and to convert into an 
enemy, pledged to our destruction, the alone being 
that could be found throughout a peopled im- 
mensity powerful enough for our rescue. And 
what say you, men and brethren — if the gre^t-* 
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ness of the Salvation depend on the greatness of 
the Saviour, and this greatness demonstrate that 
to neglect the Salvation, is to throw away our 
only hope, and to array against ourselves that 
fiercest of all vengeance, Divine mercy scorned — 
what say you, in contradiction of the impossibility 
asserted by the question, "How shall we escape, 
if we neglect so great Salvation ?" 

But again — we may affirm this Salvation to 
be great, because, of the completeness and fulness 
of the work, great in itself, as well as in its 
author. We might be sure that what a divine 
agent undertook would be thoroughly , effected ; 
and accordingly, the more we examine the scheme 
of our Redemption, the more may we prove it 
in every sense perfect. The sins of the whole 
race were laid upon Christ ; and the divinity gave 
such worth to the sufferings of the humanity, 
that the whole race might be pardoned, if the 
whole race would put faith in the substitute. 
There is consequently nothing in our own guilti- 
ness to make us hesitate as to the possibility of 
forgiveness. The penalties due to a violated law 
have been discharged ; and therefore, if we be- 
lieve in our surety, we are as free as though 
we had never transgressed. And is not that a 
great Salvation, which places pardon within reach 
of the vilest offenders; and which, providing an 
atonement commensurate with every amount of 
iniquity, forbids any to despair who have a wish 
to be saved? 

But yet further — this Salvation not only pro- 
vides for our pardon, so that punishment may be 

a 
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avoided; it provides also for our acceptance, so 
that happiness may be obtained. The faith which 
so interests us in Christ that we are reckoned to 
have satisfied the law's penalti^ in Him, obtains 
for us also the imputation of his righteousness, 
so that we have a spotless covering in which to 
appear before God. Hence we have share in the 
obedience, as well as in the suffering of the Me- 
diator; and whilst the latter delivers from the 
death we had deserved, the former consigns to 
the immortality we could never have merited. 
And is not this a great Salvation, great in its 
simplicity, great in its comprehensiveness, which 
thus meets the every necessity of the guilty and 
helpless ; and which, arranged for creatures whom 
it finds in the lowest degradation, leaves them 
not till elevated to the very summit of dignity? 
But if Salvation be thus great in the fulness 
of its provisions, what again does the greatness 
prove but the peril of neglect? If the Salvation 
were in any respect deficient, there might be ex- 
cuse for the refusing it our attention. If it met 
our necessities only in part, leaving much to be 
sought in other quarters, and supplied from other 
sources, it would necessarily lose much of its 
greatness; and as its greatness diminished, so per- 
haps WQuld its claim on our eager acceptance. If, 
providing pardon for past offences, it left us to 
stand or fall for the future by our own obedience, 
making final security the result of nothing but 
our diligence, neglect might be palliated by the 
confessed fact, that what it offered sufficed not 
for our wants. To pardon me, and then leavei 
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me to gain Heaven by my own works, were to 
make death as sure as ever, but only more ter- 
rible, because I had been mocked with the prospect 
of life. And I might have an apology for not 
giving heed to the Gospel, and not striving to 
comply with its demands, if I could plead that 
this Gospel proffered only the half of what I 
need, and that I could no more furnish the re- 
mainder, than provide the whole. But the Sal- 
vation is great, so great that I cannot find the 
moral want of which it does not present the 
supply. It is so great, that I can only describe 
it by saying, that divine knowledge took the 
measure of every human necessity, and divine love 
and power gathered into this Salvation a more 
tjian adequate provision. What then if we neg- 
lect this Salvation? The Salvation is great, as 
furnishing all which we require: what then is to 
neglect it, but to put from us all which we 
require ? The Salvation, is great, because meeting 
with a wonderful precision our every exigence : 
what then is to neglect it, but to leave our every 
exigence unsatisfied, and uncared for? The Sal- 
vation is great, because proffering the pardon of 
sin, and a righteousness which will endure the scru- 
tinies of the Omniscient, and victory over death, 
and acquittal, yea reward, at the judgment : what 
then is to neglect it, but to keep the burden of 
unexpiated guilt, and to resolve to go hence with 
no plea against wrath, and to leave the sting in 
death, and to insure dreariness and agony through 
eternity? Oh, it is the completeness of Salva- 
tion which gives it its greatness. Salvation is 
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colossal, towering till lost in the inaccessible ma- 
jesty of its Author, because containing whatever 
is required for the transformation of man from 
the child of wrath to the child of (Jod, from 
death to life, from the shattered and corruptible 
and condemned, to the glorious and imperishable 
and approved. But if all this give greatness to 
Salvation, beyond doubt it is the greatness which 
proves, that, in treating the Gospel with indif- 
ference, we block up against ourselves the alone 
path by which sinners can flee divine wrath. As 
the scheme of Redemption rises before us in its 
grandeur and plenitude — a grandeur which makes 
it more than commensurate with the ruin which 
apostasy hath fastened on mankind, and a ple- 
nitude through which it meets the every want 
of every one who longs to grasp eternal life — 
why, the more magnificent, and the more com- 
prehensive, appears the proffered deliverance, with 
the more energy does it* echo back the question 
of the Apostle, " How shall we escape, if we neg- 
lect so great Salvation?" 

But there are yet other ways in which we 
may uphold the justice of the argument, which 
infers the peril of neglect from the greatness of 
Salvation. We proceed to observe that Salvation 
is great, not more because of the greatness of the 
agent by whom it was achieved, than of Him by 
whom it is applied. The personal presence of the 
Redeemer with his Church was undoubtedly a 
privilege and blessing surpassing our power to 
estimate. Yet, forasmuch as the descent of the 
Spirit could not take place without his own de- 
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parture from earth, Christ assured his disciples 
that it was expedient for them that he should 
go away ; thus implying it to be more for their 
benefit that the Holy Ghost should come down, 
than that Himself should remain. And if, there- 
fore, it give greatness to Salvation that it was 
effected by the Son, it must give as much that 
it is applied by the Spirit. That a person of the 
ever-blessed Trinity — that energizing agent who 
is described as brooding over the waters, when 
creation had not yet been moulded into symme- 
try, that He might extract order from confusion — 
that this being should continually reside upon 
earth, on purpose that he may act on the con- 
sciences and hearts of mankind through the Gospel 
of Christ; we say of this, that it gives to our 
Salvation the perpetual majesty of Divinity, an 
awfulness scarce inferior to that which it derives 
from the sacrifice of the Son. The presence of 
the Spirit with the Church, a presence so actual 
and universal that the heart of each amongst us 
is the scene of his operations, and the truth of 
our Redemption through Christ is that which he 
strives to bring home to our affections, — this as- 
suredly stamps a greatness on the arrangements 
for deliverance, only to be measured when we 
can measure Gk)d himself. 

But if it give greatness to Salvation, that it 
is applied by the Spirit, who can fail to perceive 
that from the greatness may be learned the peril 
of neglect ? We are certain of every one amongst 
you who neglects Salvation, that he withstands 
the suggestions and strivings of the Spirit of the 
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living God. We know that there is not one of 
you, the most indifferent and careless in regard to 
the threatenings and promises of the Gk>spel, who 
has not had to fight his way to his present in- 
sensibility against the powerful remonstrances of 
an invisible monitor, and who is not often com- 
pelled, in order to the keeping himself from alarm 
and anxiety, to crush, with a sudden and desperate 
violence, pleadings which are fraught with super- 
human energy. We know this. We want no 
laying bare of your secret experience in order to 
our ascertaining this. We need no confessions, 
to inform us that you have some little trouble in 
destroying yourselves. The young amongst you, 
whose God is pleasure and whose home the world, 
we would not believe them if they assured us, 
that they never know any kind of mental un- 
easiness; that never when in the crowd, never 
when alone, do they hear the whisperings of a 
voice which teUs them of moral danger ; that they 
have never difficulty, when told of the death of 
an associate, or when they meet a funeral, or 
when laid on a sick-bed, in repressing all fear, all 
consciousness of a necessity for a thorough change 
of conduct. We would not believe them, we 
say, if they assured us of this. We know better. 
We know them the possessors of a conscience. 
We know them acted on by the Spirit of the 
Almighty. We know them immortal, sons and 
daughters of Eternity, however they may endea>* 
vour to live as though death were annihilation. 
And therefore we would not believe them. Oh, 
no. As soon believe the rock, were it gifted with 
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speech, which should argue, that, because unsoft- 
ened, it was never shone on by the sun, and 
never swept by the winds, and never dashed by 
the waters, as the granite of the heart, which, 
because yet insensible, would deny that an unseen 
hand ever smote it, or celestial dews ever fell on 
it, or divine beams strove to penetrate it. 

No, we cannot believe you when you would tell 
us that you are let alone by Gkid. Again we reply 
that we know better. We know that the young 
man, who is the slave of his passions, has often a 
misgiving that his tyrants here will be his tormen- 
tors hereafter. We know that the young woman, 
whose deity is her dress, is sometimes startled by 
the thought of the shroud and the winding-sheet. 
We know that the merchantman, labouring to be 
rich, is now and then aghast with the fear of 
being poor through eternity. We know that the 
shrewd man, too cunning to be duped by any but 
himself, has moments in which he feels, that, in 
the greatest of all transactions, he may perhaps be 
over-reached, and barter the everlasting for the 
perishable. We know that the proud man, moving 
in a region of his own, and flushed with the 
thought how many are beneath him, is occasionally 
startled by a vision of utter degradation, himself 
in infamy, and "How art thou fallen!" breathed 
against him by the vilest. We know that those 
who neglect means of grace, who, when invited 
to the Lord's table, continually refuse — we know, 
that, as tney turn their back on the ordinance, 
they do violence to a secret remonstrance, and 
feel, if only for an instant, (oh, how easy, by the 
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resistance of an instant, to endanger their eter- 
nity !) that they are rejecting a privilege which will 
rise against them as an accuser. We know all 
this, and we cannot believe you when you would 
tell us that you are let alone by God. You are 
not let alone. You are acted on through the 
machinery of conscience. You may have done 
your best towards mastering and exterminating 
conscience, but you have not yet quite succeeded. 
There is Divinity in the monitor, and it will not 
be overborne. We know that you are not let 
alone: for the Salvation^ which we press on your 
acceptance is a great Salvation; and in nothing 
is this greatness more apparent than in the fact, 
that the Spirit of the Almighty is occupied with 
commending this salvation to sinners, and com- 
bating their prejudices, and urging them to accept. 
It is indeed a marvellous greatness, that Omni- 
potence itself should not be more engaged with 
upholding the imiverse, and actuating the motions 
of unnumbered systems, and sustaining the anima- 
tion of every living thing from the archangel down 
to the insect, than with plying transgressors with 
all the motives which are laid up in the Gospel, 
admonishing them by the agony and the passion 
and the death of a Mediator, and warning them 
by the terrors, as well as inviting them by the 
mercies, of the cross. It is a marvellous great- 
ness. But if you remain the indifferent and un- 
believing, this greatness only proves tljat you are 
not to be overcome by the strongest power which 
can be brought to bear on our nature ; proves that 
an agency, than which none is mightier, has 
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Mrrestled with you, knd striven with you, but as 
yet all in vain ; proves therefore the certainty o£ 
your destruction, if you persist in your careless- 
ness, because it proves, that, having withstood the 
most potent means, there can be none to which 
you will yield : and what is this but proving the 
peril of neglect from the greatness of salvation? 
what is this, since the greatness of Salvation de- 
pends much on the greatness of the being who 
applies it, what is this but asking, " How shall we 
escape, if we neglect so great salvation?" 

But we have yet another mode in which to 
exhibit the same truth; to shew, that is, that the 
greatness of Salvation proves the impossibility that 
they who neglect it should escape. We are bound 
to regard the Gk)spel of Christ Jesus as the grand 
Revelation of future punishment and reward. 
Until the Redeemer appeared, and brought men 
direct tidings from the invisible world, the sanc- 
tions of Eternity were scarcely at all made to bear 
on the occupations of time. It cannot indeed be 
said that Christ first taught the immortality of 
the soul; for from the beginning the soul was 
her own witness, though oftentimes the testimony 
was inadequately given, that she perished not with 
the body. Yet so imperfect had been the fore- 
going knowledge, as compared with that commu- 
nicated by Christ, that St Paul declares of the 
Saviour, that he "abolished death, and brought 
life and immortality to light by the Gospel." In 
the teachings of the Mediator we have such clear 
information as to our living under a retributive 
government, that ignorance can be no man's ex- 
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cuse, if he act as though God took no note of 
his conduct. And we reckon that much of the 
greatness of the Gospel consists in the greatness 
of the reward which it proposes to righteousness, 
and the greatness of the punishment which it de- 
nounces on impenitence. It is a great salvation, 
if on the alternative of its rejection, or acceptance, 
hinges another alternative, that of everlasting 
misery or everlasting happiness. The characteristic 
of great may most justly be ascribed to a system, 
whose sanctions are of so sublime and awful a 
description, which animates to self-denial by the 
promise of a Heaven where "there is fulness of 
joy for evermore," and warns back from wicked- 
ness by the threatening of a worm that never dies, 
and a fire that is not quenched. It was not Re- 
demption from mere temporary evil that Christ 
Jesus effected. The consequences of transgression 
spread themselves through Eternity; and the Sa- 
viour, when he bowed his head and said, " It is 
finished,*' had provided for the removal of these 
consequences, in all the immenseness whether of 
their extent or their duration. And we say that 
in nothing is the greatness of Salvation more evi- 
denced than in its dealing with everlasting things : 
it did not indeed make man immortal ; but, find*- 
ing him immortal, and his immortality one of 
agony and shame, it sent its influences through- 
out this uillimited existence, wrung the curse from 
its every instant, and left a blessing in its stead. 
Exceeding great is our Salvation in this, that it 
opens a prospect for eternity than which imagi- 
nation can conceive none more brilliant, if we 
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close with the proflPer, and none more appalling, 
if we refuse. 

But if this be its greatness, what does the 
greatness prove of those by whom it is neglected ? 
In order to your being animated to the throw- 
ing off the tyranny of the things of time and 
sense, the Gospel sets before you an array of 
motive, concerning which it is no boldness to say, 
that, if ineffective, it is because you are im- 
moveable. If Heaven fail to attract, and Hell 
to alarm — the Heaven and the Hell which are 
opened to us in the Revelation of Christ — it can 
only be from a set determination to continue 
in sin, a determination proof against all by which, 
as rational agents, we are capable of being in- 
fluenced. If you could be excited by reward, is 
there not enough in Heaven ; if you could be de- 
terred by punishment, is there not enough in Hell ? 

What, will you tell me that you can be 
roused, that your insensibility is not such as it 
is impossible to overcome, or rather, that your 
choice is not so fixed but that it might be swayed 
by adequate inducement, when you will not re- 
sign a bauble which stands in competition with 
Heaven, nor deny an appetite for the sake of 
escaping Hell? Is it that Heaven is not suffi- 
ciently glorious; is it that Hell is not sufficiently 
terrible ? We can admit no plea from deficiencies 
in the proposed punishment or reward. Indeed 
there can be none of you bold enough to urge 
it. The man whom Heaven cannot allure from 
sin, the man whom Hell cannot scare from sin, 
would a brighter Heaven (if such there could be). 
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or a fiercer Hell, prefvail with him to attempt 
the overcoming corruption? Oh, the Salvation is 
great, greater, in nothing than in the reward and 
punishment which it propounds to mankind; for 
of both it may be said, that " eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man.'' But then, being thus great, its 
greatness is our proof that there is no hope of 
moving those whom it moves not. The happi- 
ness promised to obedience, there can be imagined 
none richer; the wretchedness threatened to dis- 
obedience, there can be imagined none sterner. 
And yet the man. is unaffected. He is not at- 
tracted by the happiness — ^then I must despair of 
attracting him. He is not alarmed by the wretch- 
edness — then I must despair of alarming him. 
And, therefore, it is the greatness of the Salva- 
tion which shews me his peril. Yea, as this 
greatness is demonstrated by the proposition of 
everlasting portions, not to be exceeded in the in- 
tenseness whether of joy or of woe, and which 
therefore leave no inducement untried by which 
the careless may be roused, and the sensual braced 
to self-denial, we seem to hear this question re- 
verberated alike from the firmament above with 
its homes for the righteous, and from the abyss 
beneath with its prisons for the lost, "How shall 
we escape, if we neglect so great Salvation ? " 

Such, brethren, are certain of the reasons — and, 
had time permitted, we might have adduced more 
— which prove the connection between the great- 
ness of Salvation, and the peril of neglect. And 
now we ask the careless and the worldly-minded 
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amongst you, whether they have an answer to 
give to the solemn question before us. The de- 
mand is, "How shall we escape?" You must 
undoubtedly have some reply in readiness. We 
have no right to accuse you of the incalculable 
folly, of owning that there is only one way of 
escape from the most terrible judgments, and yet 
taking no heed to walk in that way. You are 
furnished then with a reply: we will not charge 
you with a want of common sense: we must 
allow you the credit of having a reason to give 
for destroying yourselves. But we should like 
to know the reason. We can, hardly imagine its 
form. Perhaps you intend to pay attention to 
the Gospel hereafter. But no, this is no reason 
for neglect. This confesses the necessity of giving 
heed; and therefore proves you more than ever 
culpable in your negligence. Perhaps you* coij- 
tend that you quite admit all the claims of the 
Gospel; that you are amongst those who receive 
it, not those who reject ; and that you know not 
why it should condemn you, since you give it 
heartily the preference to every other religion. 
But no, this is no apology. It might be plausible, 
if the question were. How shall we escape, if we 
disbelieve, deny, ridicule, oppose, so great Salva- 
tion ? but oh, sirs, it is, " How shall we escape, if 
we neglect ?*' To neglect, just to treat with cold- 
ness or carelessness, to give attention to other 
things in preference, not the being the openly in- 
fidel, but the actually indifferent; this it is which, 
if there be truth in our text, insures man's de- 
struction. 
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And therefore we again say that we cannot 
imagine the answer with which, thinking calcu- 
lating beings as ye are, you would parry the home- 
question of our text. But of this we can be 
certain, that your answer has no worth. The 
question of the Apostle is the strongest form of 
denial. Ye cannot escape, if ye neglect. And be 
ye well assured, that, if ye could interrogate the 
spirits in wretchedness, negligence would be that 
which they would chiefly give as the cause of 
their ruin. There would be comparatively few 
who would tell you they had rejected Christian- 
ity ; few that they had embraced deistical views ; 
few that they had invented for themselves another 
mode of acceptance; but the many, the many, 
their tale would be, that they designed, but de- 
layed, to hearken to the Gospel; that they gave 
it their assent, but not their attention; that, — are 
ye not staggered by the likeness to yourselves ? — 
though they knew, they did not consider, ap- 
prized of danger they took no pains to avert it, 
having the offer of life they made no effort to 
secure it, and therefore perished, finally, miserably, 
everlastingly, through neglect of the great salvation. 
God grant that none of us, by imitating their neg- 
lect, share their misery. 



SERMON VI. 



THE EFFECTS OF CONSIDERATION.* 



JOB XXIII. 15. 
When I consider^ I am afraid of Him, 

In this chapter Job declares, in language of 
great sublimity, the unsearchableness of God. 
"Behold, I go forward, but he is not there, and 
backward, but I cannot perceive hiih ; on the left 
haiid where he doth work, but I cannot behold 
him ; he hideth himself on the right hand, that I 
cannot see him." Vexed with many and sore trials, 
the Patriarch vainly strove to understand God's 
dealings, and, though still holding fast his inte- 
grity, was almost tempted to doubt whether he 
should escape from his troubles. He dwells on 
the immutability of God; and, thinking that pos- 
sibly this immutability is engaged to the conti- 
nuance of his sorrows, only heightens his anxieties 
by pondering the unchangeableness of God. " He 
is in one mind, and who can turn him ? and what 
his soul desireth, even that he doeth." If there 

* A Collection was made after this Sermon^ in support of the Irish Society 
of London. 
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had gone out a decree against him, appointing 
calamity to be his portion, Job felt that deliver- 
ance was not to be hoped for. " Therefore," saith 
he, '' I am troubled at his presence ; when I con- 
sider, I am afraid of him." 

It was not, you observe, a hasty glance at 
the character of God, which gave rise to the fear 
which the Patriarch expresses. His fear was the 
result of deep meditation, and not of a cursory 
thought. " When I consider, I am afraid of him." 
The cursory thought might have included nothing 
but the benevolence of God, and thus have in- 
duced the sufferer to expect relief from his woes. 
But the deep meditation brought under review 
many attributes of the Almighty, and there was 
much in these attributes to perplex and discourage. 

It may indeed have been only the unchange- 
ableness of God, which, engaging the consideration, 
excited the fears of the Patriarch. But we are 
not bound, in discoursing on our text, to limit to 
one attribute this effect of consideration. There is 
the statement of a general truth, though, in the 
case before us, the application may have been 
particular. That the fear, or dread, of God is the 
produce of consideration ; that it does not there- 
fore spring from ignorance, or want of thought ; 
this is the general truth asserted by the passage, 
and which, as accurately distinguishing religion 
from superstition, demands the best of our atten- 
tion. It is not to be doubted that a superstitious 
dread of a Supreme Being is to . be overcome by 
consideration; and it is as little to be doubted 
that a religious dread is to be produced by con- 
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sideration. The man who has thrown off all fear 
of God, is the man in whose thoughts God finds 
little or no place. If you could fasten, for a while, 
this man's mind to the facts, that there is a God, 
that he takes cognizance of human actions as moral 
governor of the universe, and that he will here- 
after deal with us by the laws of a most rigid 
retribution, you would produce something like a 
dread of the Creator; and this dread would be 
superstitious or religious, according to the false- 
ness, or soundness, of principles admitted and in- 
ferences deduced. If the produced dread were 
superstitious, it would give way on a due consi- 
deration of these principles and inferences ; if re- 
ligious, such consideration would only deepen and 
strengthen it. 

We are sure that the absence of consideration 
is the only account which can be given of the 
absence of a fear of the Almighty. It is not, 
and it cannot be, by any process of thought, or 
mental debate, that the great mass of our fellow- 
men work themselves into a kind of practical 
atheism. It is by keeping God out of their thoughts, 
or allowing him nothing more than the homage 
of a faint and passing remembrance, that they con- 
trive to preserve that surprising indifference, which 
would almost seem to argue disbelief of his 
existence. And there is not one in this assembly, 
whatever may be his unconcern as to his position 
relatively to his Maker, and whatever his success 
in banishing from his mind the consequences of 
a life of misdoing, in regard of whom we have 
other than a thorough persuasi6n, that, if we could 
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make him consider, we should also make him 
fear. 

It is not that men are ignorant of facts ; it is 
that they will not give their attention to facts. 
They know a vast deal which they do not con- 
sider. You cannot be observant of what passes 
around you, or within yourselves, and fail to per* 
ceive how useless is a large amount of knowledge, 
and that too simply through want of consideration. 
To borrow the illustration of a distinguished writer, 
who has so treated as almost to have exhausted 
this subject, every one knows that he must die; 
and yet the certainty of death produces no effect 
on the bulk of mankind. It is a thing known, 
it is not a thing considered; and therefore those 
who are sure that they are mortal, live as though 
sure they were immortal. Every one of you knows 
that there is a judgment to come. But may we 
not fear of numbers amongst you, that they do 
not consider that there is a judgment to come; 
and may we not ascribe to their not considering 
what they know, their persisting in conduct which 
must unavoidably issue in utter condemnation? 

We might multiply this kind of illustration. 
But the fact is so apparent, the fact oi knowledge 
being useless because the thing known is not con- 
sidered, that it were but wasting time to employ 
it on its proof. We may suppose that we carry 
with us the assent of every hearer, when we say, 
that, even in reference to the things of this life, 
and much more of the next, there are hundreds 
who have knowledge for one who has considera- 
tion. We must all perceive how frequent it is* 
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for truths to receive the assent of the understand- 
ing, and gain a lodgment in the memory; and 
yet, though they may be of stirring moment, to 
exert no influence on the conduct. If as fast as 
we gather information into the chambers of the 
mind, we were also gathering motive into the 
recesses of the soul, it is evident that each page 
of Scripture, as we possessed ourselves of its an- 
nouncements, would minister to our earnestness in 
wrestling for immortality. But the melancholy 
fact is, that we may, and that we do, increase the 
amount of information, without practically increas- 
ing the amount of motive. It is quite sup- 
posable that there are some amongst yourselves, 
who, by a regular attendance on Sabbath ministra- 
tions, and by diligent study of the Bible, have 
acquired no inconsiderable acquaintance with the 
scheme and bearings of Christianity ; but who are 
nevertheless as worldly-minded, in spite of their 
theology, as though ignorant of the grand truths 
disclosed by Revelation. We might subject these 
persons to a strict examination, and try them in 
the several departments of divinity. And they 
might come off from the scrutiny with the greatest 
applause, and be pronounced admirably conver- 
sant with the truths of the Bible. But of all the 
knowledge [thus displayed, there might not be a 
particle which wielded any influence over actions; 
The whole might be reposing inertly in the soli- 
tudes of the memory, ready indeed to be sum- 
moned forth when its possessor is called into some 
arena of controversy, but no more woven into the 
business of every-day life, than if it were know- 
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ledge of facts which are unimportant, or of truths 
which are speculative. And the main reason of 
this has been ahready advanced, the want of con- 
sideration. You know there is a Gk)d; but you 
do not fear this God, you do not live under a 
sense of his presence and an apprehension of his 
wrath, because you do not consider that there is 
a God. 

And we wish it well observed that man is an- 
swerable for this want of consideration, inasmuch 
as it is voluntary, and not unavoidable. We cer- 
tainly have it in our power, not only to apply 
ourselves to the acquisition of knowledge, but, 
when the knowledge has been acquired, to direct 
the attention to the tendencies of the ascertained 
truths. If this be done, there is every likelihood 
that the truths will produce their right effects 
on the moral feelings; if this be neglected, the 
almost certainty is, that, whatever their nature, 
they will not call forth those emotions which they 
are both intended and calculated to excite. The 
truths of Revelation are adapted, according to 
the constitution of our moral capacity, to rouse 
within us certain feelings. And by fixing the 
mind on these truths, when investigated and 
determined — and this is adding consideration to 
knowledge — we may be said comparatively to in- 
sure the production of the feelings which naturally 
correspond to them, and thus vastly to diminish, 
if not to destroy, the probability that they will 
fail of effecting any change in the conduct. 

You know sufficiently well, that, if you ob- 
tain a knowledge of circumstances which may exert 
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an influence over your temporal condition, you 
can, and in most cases you do, give those circum- 
stances your close consideration, and ponder them 
with unwearied assiduousness, in hopes of ex- 
tracting some directions for your guidance in life. 
And if you were to fail to add consideration to 
knowledge, you would fairly be regarded as the 
authors of every disaster which might follow on 
your not turning knowledge to account ; arid the 
bankruptcy, in which you might be speedily in- 
volved, would excite no commiseration, as being 
altogether chargeable on your own indolence and 
indifference. So that, if you have knowledge, 
it is reckoned quite your own fault, if it rest 
inertly in the mind, in place of stirring up emo- 
tions and regidating energies. Your fellowmen 
deal with you as with free agents, possessing the 
power of considering what they know, and there- 
fore answerable for all the consequences of a 
want of consideration. 

And what we wish impressed upon you at 
this stage of our discourse, is that you must 
expect the same dealing at the tribunal of the 
Almighty, as you thus experience at the hands 
of your fellowmen. If it be once shewn that you 
had the knowledge, you will be tried as beings 
who might have had the consideration. To recur 
to our illustration — ^you have a thorough know- 
ledge that you must die. There passes not a 
day which does not, in some shape or other, pre- 
sent this fact to your observation, and call upon 
you, by emphatic demonstrations of human mor- 
tality, to acknowledge your own frailty. Ye 
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eannot be so sure that any combination of cir- 
cumstances will issue in the derangement and 
bankruptcy of your affairs, as ye are, that, at a 
period which cannot be very distant, ye wiU 
be withdrawn altogether from these affairs, and 
ushered into an untried existence. And if, be- 
cause you have not fastened attention upon cir- 
cumstances which threaten you with temporal 
calamity, you are reckoned as having only your- 
selves to blame when that calamity bursts, like 
an armed man, into your households, assuredly 
you must hereafter be treated as your own wilful 
destroyers, if you make no preparation for that 
dreaded visitant whom no force can repulse, and 
no bribe allure, from your doors. We admit that 
much has been taught, and boasted, in respect 
to the free-agency of man, which will no more 
bear the test of experience than of Scripture. 
But we cannot doubt that man is sufficiently a 
free agent to make the path of death, in which 
he walks, the path of his own choice; so that, 
just as he is free to consider what he knows in 
reference to the matters of this life, so is he free 
to consider what he knows in reference to the 
matters of the next life. 

And we give it you all as a warning, whose 
energy increases with your acquaintance with the 
truths of Revelation, that God has gifted you 
with an apparatus of moral feelings, to the ex- 
citement of which the announcements of Scrip- 
ture are most nicely adapted ; and has thus so 
fitted the Bible to your constitution, that, if 
the Bible be known, and you unconcerned, there 
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is evidence of wilful indifference, or determined 
opposition, which wiU suffice for procuring con- 
demnation at the judgment. The fact that we 
must give account hereafter for every action, is, 
of all others, fitted to serve as a lever which may 
raise into activity the powers of the inner man. 
But then it is consideration, and not mere know- 
ledge, of such fact which converts it into the 
lever. Knowledge only introduces it into the 
mind. But when introduced, it will lie there 
idle and powerless, unless taken up and handled 
by consideration. And forasmuch as you have 
full power of giving consideration to the fact — 
for you can give your consideration to a fact of 
astronomy, or of chemistry, and therefore also, if 
you choose, to a fact of theology — you are clearly 
answerable for the ineffi^ctiveness of the fact, if 
it never move the torpid energies; and can 
expect nothing but the being condemned at the 
last, as having known, but not having considered. 

But we have somewhat wandered from our 
text: at least, we have dwelt generally on the 
want of consideration, in place of confining our- 
selves to the instance which the passage exhibits. 
We go back to our proposition, that a fear of 
God will be the result of considering : " when I 
consider, I am afraid of Him." 

It is our earnest wish to bring the careless 
amongst you, those who have no dread of God, 
to a sense of the awfulness of that mysterious 
Being, whose existence indeed you confess, but 
of whom, notwithstanding, your whole life is one 
perpetual defiance. Your fault is, that, immersing 
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yourselves in the business or pleasures of the 
world, you never sit down to a serious contem- 
plation of your state: in other words, that, how- 
ever intently you fasten your thoughts on vain 
and perishable objects, yet, as creatures who are 
just in the infancy of existence, you never con- 
sider. And we have but little hope of prevailing 
on you, by any urgency of remonstrance, to give 
yourselves to the considering what you know. 
We are too well aware that the prevailing on a 
man to consider his ways lies far beyond the 
power of human persuasion ; seeing that the mind 
can evade all external controul, and, if it do not 
bind itself, can defy every attempt to overrule or 
direct. But we can give you certain of those 
processes of thought which would ahnost neces- 
sarily be followed out, where there were deep 
and solemn musings upon Deity. We may thus 
trace the connection asserted in our text between 
consideration and fear. Though this will not 
compel you to consider for yourselves, it will 
leave you with less excuse than ever if you rest 
content with mere knowledge; it will shew you 
what ought to be going forward in your own 
minds, and thus take away the plea of ignorance, 
if any should be hardy enough to advance it. 

With this object, we will examine how fear 
of God is produced by considering what we 
know of God, first in His nature, and secondly 
in His works. 

Now we are all aware how powerful a re- 
straint is imposed on the most dissolute and pro- 
fane, by the presence of an individual who will 
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not countenance them in their impieties. So long 
as they are under observation, they will not dare 
to yield to imperious desires: they must shrink 
into a solitude, ere they will perpetrate crime: 
or give indulgence to lusts. We can feel con- 
fident in respect of the most worldly-minded 
amongst you, that, if there could be always at 
his side an individual of whom he stood in awe, 
and whose good opinion he was anxious to 
cultivate, he would abstain from many of his 
cherished gratifications, and walk, comparatively, 
a course of self-denial and virtue. He would be 
arrested in far the greater part of his purposes, 
if he knew that he was acting under the eye of 
this individual; and it would only be when as- 
sured that the inspection was suspended or with- 
drawn, that he would follow unreservedly the 
bent of his desires. But it is amongst the most 
surprising of moral phenomena, that the efiect, 
which would be produced by a human inspector, 
is scarcely ever produced by a divine. If a man 
can elude the observation of his fellowmen, he 
straightway acts as though he had eluded all ob- 
servation : place him where there is no other of 
his own race, and he will feel as if, in the strict- 
est sense, alone. The remembrance that the eye 
of Deity is upon him, that the infinite God is 
continually at his side — so that there is absurdity 
in speaking of a solitude; every spot throughout 
the expansions of space being inhabited by the 
Almighty — this remembrance, we say, is without 
any practical efiect; or rather the fact, though 
universally known, is not considered; and there- 
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fore the man, though in contact with his Maker, 
fancies himself in loneliness, and acts as if certain 
of being unobserved. 

But let consideration be superadded to know- 
ledge, and there will necessarily be produced a 
fear or dread of the Creator. There is nothing 
so overwhelming to the mind, when giving it- 
self to the contemplation of a great first cause, 
as the Omnipresence of Glod. That, if I were en- 
dowed with unlimited powers of motion, so that 
in a moment I might traverse unnumbered leagues, 
I could never for a lonely instant escape from 
God; that He would remain at the spot I left, 
and yet be found at the spot I reached; of all 
truths this is perhaps the most bewildering and 
incomprehensible, seeing that, more than any 
other, it separates the Infinite Being from all 
finite. But let me consider this truth ; let me, 
if it baffle my understanding, endeavour to keep 
it in active remembrance. Wheresoever I am, 
and whatsoever I do, "thou, O God, seest me.'* 
Then it is not possible that the least item of 
my conduct may escape observation; that I can 
be so stealthy in my wickedness as to commit it 
undetected. Human laws are often severe in 
their enactments; but they may be often trans- 
gressed without discovery, and therefore with 
impunity. But there is no such possibility in 
regard to divine laws. The Legislator himself is 
ever at my side. The murkiness of the mid- 
night shrouds me not from Him. The solitariness 
of the scene is no proof against His presence. 
The depths of my own heart lie open to His 
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inspection. And thus every action, every word, 
every thought, is as distinctly marked as though 
there were none but myself in the universe, and 
all the watchfulness, and all the scrutiny of God, 
were employed on my deportment. What then? 
"when I consider, I am afraid of Him." The 
more I reflect, the more awful God appears. To 
break the law in the sight of the Lawgiver; to 
brave the sentence in the face of the Judge ; there 
is a hardihood in this which would seem to over- 
pass the worst human presumption ; and we can 
only say of the man who knows that he does 
this whensoever he offends, that he knows, but 
does not consider. 

Oh ! we are sure that an abiding sense of 
God's presence would put such a restraint on the 
outgoings of wickedness, that, to make it uni- 
versal were almost to banish impiety from the 
earth. We are sure that, if every man went to 
his business, or his recreation, fraught with the 
consciousness that the Being, who will decide his 
destiny for eternity, accompanies him in his 
every step, observes all his doings, and scruti- 
nizes all his motives, an apprehension of the 
dreadfulness of the Almighty, and of the utter 
peril of violating His precepts, would take pos- 
session of the whole mass of society; and there 
would be a confession from all ranks and all 
ages, that, however they might have known God 
as the Omnipresent, and yet made light of His 
authority, when they considered God as the 
Omnipresent, they were overawed and afraid of 
Him. 
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But again — it is not the mere feeling that 
God exercises a supervision over my actions, 
which will produce that dread of Him which 
Job asserts in our text. The moral character of 
God will enter largely into considerations upon 
Deity, and vastly aggravate that fear which is 
produced by His Omnipresence. Of course, it is 
not the certainty that a being sees me, which, 
of itself, will make me fear that being. There 
must be a further certainty, that the conduct to 
which I am prone is displeasing to him ; and 
that, if persisted in, it will draw upon me his 
vengeance. Let me then consider Gk)d, and de- 
termine, from His necessary attributes, whether 
there can be hope that He will pass over with- 
out punishment, what cannot escape His obser- 
vation. 

We suppose God just, and we suppose Him 
merciful ; and it is in settling the relative claims 
of these properties, that men fancy they find 
ground for expecting impunity at the last. The 
matter to be adjusted is, how a being, confess- 
edly love, can so yield to the demands of justice 
as to give up His creatures to torment ; and the 
difficulty of the adjustment makes way for the 
flattering persuasion, that love will hereafter tri- 
umph over justice, and that threatenings, having 
answered their purpose in the moral government 
of God, will not be so rigidly exacted as to in- 
terfere with the workings of unbounded com- 
passion. But it is not by considering that men 
encourage themselves in the thought, that the 
claims of love and of justice wiU be found here- 
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after at variance, and that, in the contest be- 
tween the two, those of love will prevail. Through 
not considering, men have hope in God ; let them 
only consider, and we are bold to say they will 
be afraid of God. 

If I do but reflect seriously on the love of 
my Maker, I must perceive it to be a dispo- 
sition to produce the greatest amount of happi- 
ness, by upholding through the universe those 
principles of righteousness with whose overthrow 
misery stands indissolubly connected. But it is 
quite evident, that, when once evil has been in- 
troduced, this greatest amount of happiness is not 
that which would result from the unconditional 
pardon of every worker of evil. Such pardon 
would shew the abandonment of the principles 
of righteousness, and therefore spread conster- 
nation and dismay amongst the unfallen members 
of God's intelligent household. A benevolence 
which should set aside justice, would cease to be 
benevolence: it would be nothing but a weak- 
ness, which, in order to snatch a few from de- 
served misery, overturned the laws of moral 
government, and exposed myriads to anarchy and 
wretchedness. And yet further — ^unless God be 
faithful to His threatenings, I have no warrant 
for believing that He will be faithful to His 
promises; if He deny Himself in one. He ceases 
to be God, and there is an end of all reasonable 
hope that He will make good the other. 

So that however, on a hasty gknce, and form- 
ing my estimate of benevolence from the pliancy 
of human sympathies, which are wrought on by 
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a tear and not proof against complaint, I may 
think that the love of the Almighty will forbid 
the everlasting misery of any of His creatures; 
let me consider, and the dreamy expectation of 
a weak and womanish tenderness will give place 
to apprehension and dread. I consider; and I 
see that, if God be not true to His word. He 
confounds the distinctions between evil and good, 
destroys His own Sovereignty, and shakes the 
foundations of happiness through the universe. I 
consider; and I perceive that to let go unvisited 
the impenitent, would be to forfeit the character 
of a righteous moral governor, and to proclaim 
to every rank of intelligence, in all the circuits 
of immensity, that law was abolished, and dis- 
obedience made safe. I consider; and I observe 
that a love, which triumphed over justice, could 
not be the love of a perfect being; for the love 
of a perfect being, whatever its yearnings over 
myself, must include love of justice; so that I 
trust to what Gk)d cannot feel, when I trust to 
a compassion which cannot allow punishment. 

And # thus, when I consider, there is no rest- 
ing-place for the spirit in the flattering delusion, 
that, in the moment of terrible extremity, when 
the misdoings of a long life shall have given in 
their testimony, mercy will interpose between 
justice and the criminal, and ward off the blow, 
and welcome to happiness. Every attribute of 
Deity, benevolence itself as well as justice, and 
holiness, and truth, rises against the delusion, and 
warns me that to cherish it is to go headlong to 
destruction. The theory that God is too loving 
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to take vengeance, will not bear being considered; 
The notion that the judge will prove less rigid 
than the lawgiver, will not bear being considered. 
The opinion that the purposes of a moral govern- 
ment may have been answered by the threatening, 
so as not to need the infliction, will not bear 
being considered. And therefore, if I have ac- 
customed myself to such a representation of Deity 
as makes benevolence, falsely so called, the grave 
of every other attribute; and if, allured by such 
representation, I have quieted anxiety, and kept 
down the pleadings of conscience ; consideration 
will scatter the delusion, and gird me round with 
terrors; whilst I look only on the surface of 
things, I may be confident, but when I consider, 
I am afraid. 

Oh ! it is not, as some would persuade you, 
the dream of gloomy and miscalculating men, 
that a punishment, the very mention of which 
curdles the blood and makes the limbs tremble, 
awaits, through the long hereafter, those who set 
at nought the atonement effected by Christ. It 
is not the picture of a diseased imagination, nursed 
in error and trammelled by enthusiasm, that of God, 
who now plies us with the overtures of forgive- 
ness, coming forth with all the artillery of wrath, 
and dealing out vengeance on those who have 
** done despite to the spirit of grace." We bring 
the dream to the rigid investigations of wakeful- 
ness; we expose the picture to the microscopes 
of the closest meditation ; and when men would 
taunt us with Our belief in unutterable torments, 
portioned out by a Creator who loves, with a love 
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overpassing language, the very meanest of his 
creatures; and when they would smile at our 
credulity in supposing that God can act in a 
manner so repugnant to his confessed nature ; we 
retort on them at once the charge of adopting 
an unsupported theory. We tell them, that, if 
with them we could escape from thought, and 
smother reflection, then with them we might give 
harbourage to the soothing persuasion that there 
is no cause for dread, and that Gk)d is of too 
yearning a compassion to resign aught of human- 
kind, to be broken on the wheel, or scathed by 
the fire. But it is in proportion as the mind 
fastens itself upon God that alarm is excited. 
Thought, in place of dissipating, generates terror. 
And thus, paralyze my reason, debar me from every 
exercise of intellect, reduce me to the idiot, and 
I shall be careless and confident : but leave me the 
equipment and use of mental faculties, and " when 

I consider, I am afraid of Him." 

But the connection between consideration and 
fear will be yet more evident, if the works of 
Gk)d engage our attention. We have hitherto con- 
sidered only the nature of God. But if we now 
meditate on either Creation or Redemption, und^r 
which two divisions we may class the works of 
God, we shall find additional proof of the truth 
of the saying, "when I consider, I am afraid of 
Him." 

Now we readily admit that a fear, or dread, 
of the Almighty is not the feeling ordinarily 
excited by the magnificence of the heavens, or 
the loveliness of a landscape. It most frequently 
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happens, unless the mind be so morally deadened 
as to receive no impressions from the splendid 
panorama, that sentiments of warm admiration, 
and of confidence in God as the benignant parent 
of the universe, are elicited by exhibitions of crea- 
tive wisdom and might. And we are far enough 
from designing to assert, that the exhibitions are 
not calculated to produce stich sentiments. We 
think that the broad and varied face of nature 
serves as a mirror, in which the Christian may 
trace much that is most endearing in the character 
of his Maker. We should reckon it fair evidence 
against the piety of an individual, if he could 
gaze on the stars in their courses, or travel over 
the provinces of this globe, and mark with what 
profusion all that can minister to human happi- 
ness is scattered around, and .yet be conscious of 
no ascendings of heart towards that benevolent 
Father, who hath given to man so glorious a 
dwelling, and overarched it with so brilliant a 
canopy. Where there is a devout spirit, we are 
sure that the placing a man whence he may look 
forth on some majestic developement of scenery, 
on luxuriant vallies, and the amphitheatre of moun- 
tains, and the windings of rivers, is the placing 
him where he will learn a new lesson in theology, 
and grow warmer in his love of that Eternal Beings 
* who in the beginning created the Heavens and 
the Earth," 

But we speak now of what is adapted to the 
producing fear of Grod in the careless and uncon- 
verted man : and we say that it is only through 
want of consideration that such fear is not excited 
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by the works of Creation. The unconverted man^ 
AS well as the converted, can take delight in the 
beauties of nature, and be conscious of ecstacy of 
spirit, as his eye gathers in the wonders of the 
material universe. But the converted man, whilst 
the mighty picture is before him, and the sub- 
lime features and the lovely successively fasten 
his admiration, considers who spread out the land- 
scape, and gave it its splendour; and from such 
consideration he derives fresh confidence in the 
Cod, whom he feels to be his God, pledged to 
uphold him, and supply his every want. The 
unconverted man, on the contrary, will either be- 
hold the architecture without giving a thought 
to the architect; or, observing how exquisite a 
regard for his well-being may be traced in the 
arrangements of Creation, will strengthen himself 
in his appeal to the compassions of Deity, by the 
tender solicitudes of which he can thus prove 
himself the subject. If he gather any feeling from 
the spreadihgs of the landscape, beyond that high- 
wrought emotion which is wakened by the noble 
combinations of rock, and lake, and cloud, and 
forest— just as though all the poetry of the soul 
were responding to some melodious and magnifi- 
cent summons — ^it is only the feeling that God is 
immeasurably benevolent; and that, having been 
so careful of man's happiness in time, he will not 
abandon him to wretchedness through Eternity. 

But we should like to bring this romantic and 
Arcadian Theology to the test of consideration. 
We believe, that, if we could make the man 
consider, he would not be encouraged, by the 
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tokens of loving-kinduess with which all nature 
is charactered, to continue the life of indifference 
or dissoluteness. There are two ideas which seem 
to us furnished by the works of Creation, when 
duly considered. The first is, that nothing can 
withstand God; the second, that nothing can 
escape. Him. When I muse on the stupendous- 
ness of Creation ; when I think of countless worlds 
built out of nothing by the simple word of Je- 
hovah; my conviction is that Grod must be irre- 
sistible, so that the opposing Him is the opposing 
Omnipotence. But if I cannot withstand God, I 
may possibly escape Him. Insignificant as I am, 
an inconsiderable unit on an inconsiderable jglobe, 
may I not be overlooked by this irresistible Being, 
and thus, as it were, be sheltered by my little- 
ness? If I would answer this question, let me 
consider Creation in its minutest departments. Let 
me examine the least insect, the animated thing 
of a day and an atom. How it glows with Deity ! 
How busy has God been with polishing the joints, 
and feathering the wings, of this almost imper- 
ceptible recipient of life! How carefully has he 
attended to its every want, supplying profusely 
whatever can gladden it^ ephemeral existence ! 
Dare I think this tiny insect overlooked by God ? 
Wonderful in. its structure, beautiful in its rai- 
ment of the purple and the gold and the crim- 
son, surrounded abundantly by all that is adapted 
to the cravings of its nature, can I fail to regard 
it as fashioned by the skill, and watched by the 
Providence, of Him who " meted out Heaven with 
a span, and measured the waters in the hollow of 
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his hand ?" It were as easy to persuade me, when 
considering, that the Archangel, moving in ma- 
jesty and burning with beauty, is overlooked by 
God, as that this insect, liveried as it is in splen- 
dour and throned in plenty, is unobserved by Him 
who alone could have formed it. 

And if the least of animated things be thus 
subject to the inspections of God, who or what 
shall escape those inspections, and be screened by 
its insignificance? Till I consider, I may fancy, 
that, occupied with the affairs of an unbounded 
empire, our Maker can give nothing more than 
a general attention to the inhabitants of a solitary 
planet; and that consequently an individual like 
myself may well hope to escape the severity of 
His scrutiny. But when I consider, I go from 
the planet to the atom. I pass from the popu- 
lation of this globe, in the infancy of their im- 
mortality, to the breathing particles which must 
perish in the hour of their birth. And I cannot 
find that the atom is overlooked. I cannot find 
that one of its fleeting tenantry is unobserved 
land uncared for. I consider then; but considera- 
tion scatters the idea, that, because I am but the 
insignificant unit of an insignificant race, "God 
will not see, neither will the Holy One of Israel 
regard.'' And thus, by considering the works of 
Creation, I reach the persuasion that nothing can 
escape God, just as before that nothing can with- 
stand Him. What then will be the feeling which 
consideration generates in reference to God? I 
consider God as revealed by Creation; and he 
appears before me with a might which can crush 
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every offender, and with a scrutiny which can 
detect every offence. Oh then, if it be alike im- 
possible to resist God, and to conceal from Gk)d, 
is he not a being of whom to stand in awe; 
and shall I not again confess, that '^when I con- 
sider, I am afraid of Him?" 

We would just observe, in order to the com- 
pleteness of this portion of our argument, that 
it must be want of consideration which makes 
us read only God's love in the works of Creation. 
We say of the man who infers nothing but the 
benevolence of Deity from the firmament and 
the landscape, just as though no other attribute 
were graven on the encompassing scenery, that 
he contents himself with a superficial glance, or 
blinds himself to the traces of wrath and devas- 
tation. That we live in a disorganized section 
of the universe ; that our globe has been the scene 
and subject of mighty convulsions ; we hold these 
facts to be as legible in the lineaments of na- 
ture, as that "the Lord is good to all, and his 
tender mercies are over all his works." There is 
a vast deal in the appearances of the earth, and 
in the phenomena of the elements, to assure us 
that evil has been introduced amongst us, and 
has already provoked the vengeance of Gkxi. So 
that a considering man, if he make the visible 
Creation the object of his reflection, will reach 
the conclusion, that, whatever may be the com- 
passions of his Maker, he can interfere for the 
punishment of iniquity — a conclusion which at 
once dissipates the hope, that the love of God 
will mitigate, if not remove, deseryed penalties, 
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and which therefore strengthens our proof that^ 
when we consider, we shall be afraid of God. 

But we have yet, in the last place, to speak 
briefly on the noblest of God's works, the work 
of Redemption. Is it possible that, if I eondder 
this work, I shall be afraid of God? We premise 
that, throughout our discourse, we haye endea- 
voured to deal with popular delusions, and to 
shew you how consideration, superadded to know- 
ledge, would rouse the careless and indifferent. 
We have maintained, all along, that the mere 
knowledge of truths may lie inertly in the mind, 
or furnish ground-work for some false and flat- 
tering hypothesis* But this is saying nothing 
against the worth or tendency of these truths; 
it is wholly directed against the not considering 
what we know. Thus the question with respect 
to Redemption is simply, whether this scheme, as 
known by the mass of men, may not lull those 
fears of God which ought to be stirring in their 
breasts; and whether this scheme, as considered, 
would not make them afraid of God ? We learn 
from the Epistles, that there may be such a 
thing as continuing in sin that grace may abound 
— a fact which sufiiciently shews that Redemp- 
tion may be abused; and if abused, it is, we 
argue, through not being considered. 

It is our duty, as a minister of the Grospel of 
Christ, to dwell largely on the love which God 
feels towards sinners, and to point continually to 
the demonstration of that love in the gift of his 
only and well-beloved Son. We cannot speak 
in over-wrought terms of the readiness of the 
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Almighty to forgive, and of the ampUtude Of the 
atonement effected by the Mediator. We arfe 
charged with the offer of pardon to the whole 
mass of human kind : enough that a being is man, 
and we are instructed to beseech him to be re- 
conciled to God. And a glorious truth it is, that 
no limitations are placed on the proffered forgive- 
ness; but that, Christ having died for the world, 
the world, in all its departments and generations, 
may take Salvation ^^ without money and without 
price." We call it a glorious truth, because there 
is thus every thing to encourage the meanest and 
unworthiest, if they will dose with the offer, and 
accept deliverance in the one appointed way. 
But then it is quite possible that the Gospel offers, 
thus cheering to the humble and contrite, may be 
wrested into an encouragement to the obdurate 
and indifferent. Men may know that Gk)d has so 
loved them as to give his Son to die for them; 
and then,^ through not considering, may imagine 
that a love, thus stupendously displayed, caa never 
permit the final wretchedness of its objects. The 
scheme of Redemption, though itself the most 
thrilling homily against sin, may be viewed by 
those who would fain build on the uncovenanted 
mercies of God, as proving a vast improbability 
that creatures, so beloved as ourselves, and pur- 
chased at so inconceivable a price, will ever be 
consigned to the ministry of vengeance. Hence, 
because they know the fact of this Redemption, 
the careless amongst you have hope in God ; but, 
if they considered this fact, they would be afraid 
of Him. 
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There is nothing which, when deeply pon- 
dered, is more calculated to excite fears of Gk)d, 
than that marvellous interposition on our behalf 
which is the alone basis of legitimate hope. When 
I consider Redemption, what a picture of Gkxl's 
hatred of sin rises before me; what an exhibition 
of His resolve to allow justice to exact all its 
claims^ The smoking cities of the plain; the de- 
luged earth with its overwhelmed population ; the 
scattered Jews, strewing the globe like the frag- 
ments of a mighty shipwreck — nothing can tell 
me so emphatically as Christ dying *^the just for 
the unjust," how God abhors sin, and how deter- 
mined He is to punish sin. And if God could 
deal so awfully and terribly with His own Son, 
when bearing the weight of imputed transgression, 
will He spare me — oh, it is as though he loved 
me better than his Son — if I appear before Him 
with the burden of unrepented sins; if, pervert- 
ing his efforts to turn me from iniquity into 
encouragements to brave all his threatenings, I 
build on the atonement whilst I break the com- 
mandments? I consider God as manifested in 
Redemption; he shews himself a holy God, and 
therefore do I fear Him. He displays his deter- 
mination to take vengeance, and therefore do I 
fear Him. He exhibits the fixed principles of 
his moral government, and therefore do I fear 
Him. He bids the sword awake against his fellow, 
and therefore do I fear Him. He writes the con- 
demnation of the impenitent in the blood which 
cleanses those who believe, and therefore do I fear 
Him. Oh, I might cast a hasty glance at the 
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scheme of Redemption, and observe little more 
than the unmeasured loving-kindness which it 
manifests. I might gather from it the predousness 
of the human soul in God's sight, a predousness 
so vast that its loss must be a catastrophe at which 
the universe shudders, seeing its Redemption was 
effected amid the throes and convulsions of nature. 
And this might confirm me in the delusion that 
I may sin with impunity. But let me reflect on 
the scheme, and Gtod is before me, robed in awful- 
ness and clothed with judgment, vindicating the 
majesty of his insulted law and relaxing not one 
tittle of its penalties, bearing out to the letter 
the words of the prophet, "the Lord will take 
vengeance on his adversaries, and he reserveth 
wrath for his enemies;" and therefore it must be 
with Redemption, as it is with Creation, " When 
I consider, I am afraid of Him." 

And now, brethren, what words shall we use 
of you but these of Moses, "O that they were 
wise, that they understood this, that they would 
consider their latter end?" We simply wish to 
bring you to consider ; and then, we believe, you 
will both discover what is duty, and determine 
to follow it. 

This is the sum of what we have to urge in 
respect to the charity which now sdlidts your 
support. Consider what is^ your duty towards 
youy benighted coimtrymen, and we have no fears 
of your failing to be liberal in your contributions. 
It is only through the not considering, the not 
considering that you are merely stewards of your 
property, the not considering that Christ is to be 
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ministered to in the persons of the destitute, the 
not considering that '^he that hath pity on the 
poor lendeth to the Lord;" it is only from such 
causes as these, so palpable and urgent is the duty, 
that you can fail to give hearty support to the 
Institution which now appeals to your bounty. 
The exclusive object of the Irish Society is to 
communicate religious knowledge to the peasantry 
of Ireland through the medium of the Irish lan- 
guage. There are nearly three millions of indivi- 
duals in Ireland who can speak the Irish language ; 
and of these, at least five hundred thousand can 
speak no other. There are five hundred thousand 
of your countrymen, to whom the Hebrew tongue 
would be as intelligible as the English; and who 
can no more be approached through the medium 
of our national speech, than the rude Hottentot, 
or the Arab of the desert. And this is not all. 
There are indeed hundreds, and thousands in Ire- 
land, who understand and speak the English 
tongue as well as the Irish ; but it does not fol- 
low that they are as ready to receive religious 
instruction through the one as through the other. 
The case is just the reverse. I cannot express to 
you the attachment, the devoted and even roman- 
tic attachment, which an Irish-speaking peasant 
has for his native dialect. It is a chivalrous at- 
tachment, it is even a superstitious attachment. 
He believes that no heretic can learn Irish, and 
that consequently nothing but truth can be written 
or spoken in Irish. And thus, if you will only 
take advantage of his prejudices, you can at once 
induce him to receive and read the Holy Scrip- 
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tures. Give him an English Bible, and he will 
scarcely dare open it, because pronounced heretical 
by his priest. But give him an Irish Bible, and 
no menaces can induce its surrender; the book is 
in Irish, and he knows therefore that it cannot 
contain heresy. And does not this demonstrate 
the importance of employing the Irish language 
as a vehicle for the communication of religious 
instruction ; and does not a Society, which is act- 
ing through this language, come before you with 
special claims on your liberal support? 

I turn to Ireland, and I perceive that nature 
has done much for that which poetry calls the 
emerald isle of the ocean. There is fertility in 
her soil, and majesty in her mountains, and lux- 
uriance in her vallies, and a loveliness in her 
lakes, which makes them rivals to those in which 
Italian skies glass their deep azure. And the 
character of her children is that of a lofty atid 
generous heroism; for I believe not that there 
is a nation under Heaven, possessing more of the 
elements than belong to the Irish, of what is 
bold and disinterested and liberal. And without 
question it is a phenomenon, at which we may 
well be startled and amazed, to behold Ireland, 
in spite of the advantages to which I have re- 
ferred, in spite of her close alliance with the 
home and mistress of arts and liberty, torn by 
intestine factions, and harassed by the feuds and 
commotions of her tenantry. Of such pheno- 
menon the solution would be hopeless, if we did 
not know that Ireland is oppressed by a bigoted 
faith, bestrid by that giant corrupter of Christ- 
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ianity, who knows, and acts on the knowledge, 
that to enlighten ignorance were to overthrow 
his empire. It is because Ireland is morally be- 
nighted that she is physically degraded; and the 
engines which must be turned on her, to raise 
her to her due rank in the scale of nations, 
are religious rather than political; she can be 
thoroughly civilized only by being thoroughly 
Christianized. 

And certainly, if there were eva* a time when 
it was incumbent upon Protestants to labour at 
spreading the pure Gospel through Ireland, this 
is that time. Popery is making unparalleled 
efforts to expel Protestantism altogether. Shall 
then the Protestantism of England stand tamely 
by, as though it had no interest in the struggle? 
We are persuaded, on the contrary, that, as Protest- 
ants, you will feel it alike your duty, and your 
privilege, to aid to the best of your ability In- 
stitutions which provide a Scriptural instruction 
for the peasantry of Ireland. And whilst we 
gladly confess that other Societies have laboured 
vigorously and successfully for this great object, 
we think, from the reasons already advanced, that 
none employs a more admirable agency than that 
for which we plead ; and therefore are we earnest 
in entreating for it your liberal support. The 
Irish Society will bear being considered; we ask 
you to consider its claims, and we feel confident 
you will acknowledge their urgency. 

I cannot add more. I may have already de- 
tained you too long; but I know not when I 
may speak again in this place; and I desire, ere 
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I go, to have proof, from your zeal for the souls 
of others, that you are anxious in regard to your 
own Salvation. We must fear of many amongst 
you, that they hear sermons, but do not consider. 
Companions die around them, but they do not 
consider. They meet funerals as they walk the 
streets, v but they do not consider. They are 
warned by sickness and aflSiction, but they do 
not consider. They feel that age is creeping upon 
them, but they do not consider. What shall we 
say to you? Will ye continue to give cause for 
the application to yourselves of those touching 
words of God by His prophet, "The ox know- 
eth his owner, and the ass his master's crib, but 
Israel doth not know, my people doth not con- 
sider?" Preachers cannot make you consider. 
They exhort you, they entreat you, they tell you 
of a Saviour, and of the utter ruin of going on 
still in your wickedness. But they cannot make 
you consider. You must consider for yourselves: 
you must, for yourselves, ask God's spirit to aid 
you in considering. Would that you might con- 
sider; for when the trumpet is sounding, and 
the dead are stirring, you will be forced to con- 
sider, though it will be too late for consideration 
to produce any thing but unmingled terror — Oh, 
can you tell me the agony of being compelled to 
exclaim at the judgment, '^when I consider, I am' 
afraid of Him?" 



